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THE PRESENT STAGE OF THE SHORT STORY 
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Concerning no other literary subject, save perhaps modern 
verse, has more foolishness been written during the past three 
decades than concerning the American short story. The technique 
of it has been raised to an exact science with codified laws, furnishing 
semester courses in colleges and even in high schools. The literature 
of it—the manuals and handbooks and yearbooks and the collections 
for school use, has made necessary a new alcove in public libraries. 
Correspondence schools that teach it as a trade as they do brick- 
laying and electrical engineering have arisen and flourished. After 
thirty lessons, it may be after twenty, the pupil is ready for a literary 
career. ‘‘Today our students are writing for practically every 
magazine of consequence in the United States, Canada, and Eng- 
land,”’ declares the dean of the correspondence courses. His 
alumni, he believes, are beginning to be dominating forces in the 
literary world. At least one college professor of literature has 
proved the value of his short-story course by cold figures: a given 
number in his last class had a given number of stories accepted by 
the magazines within six months with a total cash return of a given 
number of dollars. From this known data it was easy to compute 
probabilities: the average number of probable rejections before 
success; the approximate cash value of a first story; the magazines 
most likely to accept stories of beginners; and the returns that 
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reasonably might be expected per month or per year by diligent 
takers of his course. 

Short-story writing is therefore now a trade-school matter, 
a handwork vocation to be acquired by mere diligence and mastery 
of technique. Moreover, it is taught, even in the universities, as 
a newness, as a newly discovered literary form the laws of which 
have only recently been worked out. The student who elects it 
is made to feel that he has been given the privilege of breaking 
loose from the old conventional “‘pennyroyal”’ literary course that 
led nowhere, and of entering under modern guidance newly-charted 
areas, practical, scientific, business-like. For the first time now he 
has a literary subject that has an object; there is concreteness at 
the goal of it. Even the “‘roughnecks”’ of the class can take litera- 
ture now and appreciate it; it can be thought of in terms of a 
job. And even the “high brows” may ask, Why study Milton 
and Matthew Arnold when one can take a literary course breathing 
the very life of one’s own day? Read O. Henry and the O’Brien 
annuals, learn the rules and become yourself an O. Henry with 
words to market “worth ten cents per.””,. Why not? Jack London 
did it. He viewed with supreme contempt his teachers and his 
courses in English literature and went away and mastered the laws 
of modern writing all by himself. Had his professors, he sneered, 
been able to write stories that Everybody’s would buy, they would 
have resigned their professorships and become well-paid literary 
men. ‘To the dump with such professors and such sterile subjects. 
Studying Whittier and Ben Jonson gets you nowhere. It is the 
voice of the younger generation. ‘Teachers everywhere are heed- 
ing it. 

To read the textbooks prepared for these students is to be filled 
with impatience. Criticism of the short story has been for the 
most part shallow. Laws are laid down dogmatically as if the 
short story ‘‘genre’’ was something radically different from all 
other literary forms. Poe in 1842 said nearly all that needs to be 
said about it: he gave some five or six suggestions, but practically 
all that Poe said had previously been said by Aristotle in his Art 
of Poetry. Literary laws are for the most part universal, applying 


equally to all forms. Only one fundamental rule for the short story 
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is actually imperative: it must be short. All the rest, unity, momen- 
tum, immediateness, and the like, are simply the inevitable accom- 
paniments of shortness. There are, too, certain half-digested 
statements that have been passed parrot-like from textbook to 
textbook, as, for instance, that the short story is a distinctively 
American invention, like the electric light; that it has been an 
evolution through a century or more of American life; that it is a 
type which has flourished because of the American temperament: 
the tired business man after his strenuous day demands fiction 
that can be finished at a sitting, something that will “‘get” him at 
the first sentence, that will lead him on with vivacity and humor 
and cumulative power, and that suddenly will “get” him again 
at the end and leave him in a glow. From such material has grown 
the American short-story legend. But the short story has been nei- 
ther an invention nor an evolution, nor has it been made abundant 
because of the tired business man. Shortened fiction in America 
has resulted from international copyright conditions and from the 
attendant multiplication of magazines; it has been obedient to 
the voice of fashion, some decades running to one variety of it 
and some to another; and it has been read for the most part by 
women. 

It is time to seek the sun. Whither have we drifted? What 
is the true latitude of the American short story ? 

That it is a literary form, just as in poetry the ballad is a literary 
form, is nowhere disputed now. It is evident that a single-number 
magazine story cannot be a novel and, even though it be romantic, 
cannot be a romance. Like the ballad it is a single stroke, a flash- 
light upon a single area of life yielding a single glimpse. There 
can be no study of life as a whole, there is no time for exploring 
complicated areas, and there can be no development in the char- 
acters. But this element of shortness brings extreme difficulty. 
The novelist with twelve, or even twenty, magazine instalments 
at his command can ramble and explain and leisurely bring to life 
a whole neighborhood and years of time, but the short-story writer 
is limited at every point. To work without surplusage is one of 
the last accomplishments of the artist, and here he must pack a 


maximum of material into a minimum of space. To do it requires 
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artifices that the more leisurely novelist need not consider. If 
one is forbidden lengthy exposition, one must get one’s effects by 
suggestion, by subtle hints and nuances that lead the reader him- 
self to complete pictures and assign consequences. Brevity 
demands perfection. The sonnet is a supremely difficult poetic 
form chiefly because it it so short that even the slightest defect 
can be detected at a glance. There is hardly a requirement laid 
down for the short story that is not also a requirement for longer 
forms of story telling, but in the short story the requirements are 
imperative. And here it may be noted that the late insistence in 
America upon faultless short-story technique has reacted upon the 
novel, shortening it and greatly improving its mechanical artistry. 
The short story has been the apprentice form for novelists, and 
one trained early in its rigid requirements becomes habitually 
impatient of prolixity. 

That the short story has flourished peculiarly in America has 
been the result of causes that we may fairly call unique. No phase 
of American literary history is more interesting. Irving was the 
first American to write short prose pieces with distinction. All 
his early reading and all his early literary ideals had come from the 
eighteenth century, and it was inevitable that his first attempts 
at writing should be modeled after Addison and Steele and Gold- 
smith. Salmagundi was a nineteenth-century Spectator or Bee, 
over-spirited perhaps, youth written on every page, yet nevertheless 
a periodical, a miscellany, a salmagundi—meat and pepper and salt 
and garlic and a dash of soothing oil. Brevity was the soul of it, and 
the literary form was largely narrative. Twelve years later its 
author found himself stranded in England without money and 
without a profession. Perforce he must turn to his pen, and his 
first thought was a periodical, another Salmagundi. ‘The result 
was The Sketch Book, a magazine miscellany—it was first issued 
as a periodical—made up of expository pieces and short narratives 
in various keys. ‘The first number contained “‘Rip Van Winkle”’ 
which was hailed instantly as a classic. 

The effect of The Sketch Book upon American literature cannot 
be overestimated. It was the most widely influential literary 
production that America has ever produced. Its ingratiating 
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style and, more than all else, its tremendous English vogue, 
impressed greatly the new young group of writers that was just 
forming: Bryant, Prescott, Paulding, Dana, Sands, Everett, 
Kennedy, and, later, Hawthorne, Simms, Willis, Longfellow, and 
Poe. The era that followed was the era of ‘‘sketches.”” Everybody 
wrote them. Bryant wrote enough tales for a volume. Edward 
Everett and Prescott, and, later, Longfellow and Whittier and 
most of the women, all, indeed, who wrote at all, poured them out 
in abundance: tales sentimental and sad, legends, Indian and adven- 
ture yarns, ghost stories, nut-shell romances, all of the Irving order. 
Opportunities, however, for publication were limited. Books of 
stories by unknown writers were not profitable in the period when 
the best current English books could be had without copyright 
expense; magazines were few and feeble, and the story columns 
of the weekly newspapers were limited and, even when gained, 
profitless to the author. Some printed collections of sketches at 
their own expense, others, like Dana and Prescott and Kennedy, 
issued Salmagundi periodicals, still others, like Hawthorne and Poe, 
contributed perforce their earliest work to the weekly newspapers. 

At this critical moment came the annual, or gift-book: the 
Atlantic Souvenir, The Token, The Legendary, and the like, mis- 
cellanies of prose and verse that soon became so popular that they 
dominated the bookstands of America. The enormous success 
of the annual enabled it to pay prices before unheard of. It became 
the outlet for the flood of sketch-book material that everywhere 
had been gathering. Much of Hawthorne’s early work appeared 
first in The Token, paid for at prices that lightened his discourage- 
ment and kept him toiling on in hope of final recognition. A new, 
younger group was called out by the demands of the rapidly increas- 
ing tribe of Souvenirs, Irises, Gems, and Forget-me-nots. Then 
with the thirties came Godey’s Lady’s Book, inspired by the success 
of the annuals and modeled after them in every respect save that 
it made its appearance monthly. Its success was phenomenal. 
Under the editorship of Sarah Josepha Hale it achieved a vogue 
that has not been exceeded even by the Ladies’ Home Journal of 
the present period. It paid what in its time were sensational prices, 
and it not only attracted to its columns the leading writers of its 
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day but it gathered together a new and surprisingly large school 
of fiction-writers, the most of them women. From the first the new 
journal insisted on stories that should be complete in each number. 
Readers, it declared, were angry if they had to wait a month to 
find out what happened to the heroine. 

The success of Godey’s called forth a swarm of popular maga- 
zines: Peterson’s, Burton’s, Graham’s, Sartain’s, and the like, all 
of them demanding fiction of magazine length. The three decades 
after 1830 may be called. so far as fiction is concerned, the period 
of the Irving-like sentimental ‘“‘sketch,” or the period of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book tales. 

In English literature it was preéminently the period of the 
novel, the great era of Bulwer, Disraeli, Dickens, Kingsley, the 
Brontés, Thackeray, Eliot, Trollope, and Read, but America, 
during that period, produced few distinctive novels. Cooper 
because of his unique subject matter, and later Mrs. Stowe, were 
able to make headway, but the lack of an international copyright 
law was for years an almost insuperable handicap to American 
novelists. Why buy American novels when English novels of the 
first rank could be had for nothing? Willis complained bitterly 
of the conditions that compelled him to abandon his unsalable 
novels, and break them into short tales for the magazines, “like the 
sculptor who made toys of the fragments of his unsalable Jupiter.” 
The result was inevitable: American writers produced what they 
could sell, short magazine fiction, and a constantly increasing num- 
ber of periodicals made more and more varied their market. Poe 
called the forties and the fifties the magazine period. 

The Civil War decreased the production of novels but not the 
flow of short stories. The Aélantic Monthly, founded in 1857, pro- 
duced a notable series of them by Hale, Mrs. Spofford, Mrs. Cooke, 
and Rebecca Harding Davis. Then shortly after the war came the 
most sensational literary success since Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Bret 
Harte’s California stories headed by The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Shortly afterward appeared Aldrich’s Marjory Daw, Craddock’s 
In the Tennessee Mountains sensation, and Stockton’s The Lady or 
the Tiger? All of these were short stories excitedly advertised 
and widely sold, and the new generation of writers which was then 
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gathering learned early that the surest and most rapid road to suc- 
cess lay through the magazines and the production of short maga- 
zine forms a la mode. Everything from the first had conspired to 
make the short story the leading literary form for America. It 
vas not an evolution but an inevitable result of American conditions 
during a century. 

That it is a distinct genre with laws of its own was discovered 
by Poe in 1842 and discussed by him in what is really the first 
document in short-story criticism, his review of Hawthorne’s 
Twice Told Tales. No one, however, seems to have read Poe’s 
criticism and no one, so far as I have been able to discover, was at 
all influenced by it. Up to comparatively recent times the short 
story was simply the short story; it was an abbreviated novel to be 
written as its author’s caprice might direct. That a few, like 
Hawthorne and Poe, produced work that can be measured by 
modern rules came from the fact that they were artists enough 
unconsciously to apply with precision the laws fundamental to all 
literature. 

The style of the story-telling changed from period to period 
after the changing fashions of the times, but aside from the fact 
that the nineteenth century, as it became more scientific, became 
more and more intolerant of surplusage and prolixity and more 
and more insistent upon vivacity of style and finesse in plot man- 
agement, it cannot be said that the short-story form was an evolu- 
tion—a steady progress from the crude toward the perfect. The 
classic specimens of the form lie in every decade of its history, 
and they lie perhaps more abundantly in the earlier decades than in 
the later. The change from period to period was rather a change 
in fashion. The thirties and the forties, for instance, were senti- 
mental and romantic; the fifties and the sixties took a turn toward 
the realistic; the seventies were influenced by Harte and Aldrich; 
the eighties splashed everything with local color; the nineties swung 
toward ‘‘veritism”; the new century, influenced by O. Henry, 
became enamoured of technique; and just at present the “younger 
generation” seems to be breaking away from technique and straining 
after the strikingly original both in form and subject-matter, 
after the unusual and even the fantastic. Like every younger 
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generation, too, it seems impatient of the old methods and the 
old forms and is loudly proclaiming that now the iruth is to be 
told concerning human life, the whole truth and at any cost. 

Is the form worth the prominence that today the colleges and 
the schools are giving it? Are we to feel flattered when we hear 
it proclaimed that American literature is rich and original in its 
short stories, with perhaps implied inference that it is rich and 
original only at this point? Are the novel and the romance superior 
literary forms? Can life be viewed steadily and viewed whole if we 
are content to glimpse it only for the space of a conte? These 
are questions not to be easily answered. One may clear the way 
for a reply by pointing out that every one of the short-story writers 
has looked longingly at the novel and the romance as the goal of 
his ambition and has escaped to them at the first possible oppor- 
tunity. Hawthorne is a case in point. Harte when once he had 
been recognized by the East turned joyfully to poetry and to a 
novel, his Gabriel Conroy. But Harte’s vein of pure metal was a 
thin one, how thin time has already proved, and he was forced to 
spend the rest of his literary life working what was not a bonanza 
lode but a limited placer bank, with here and there a nugget. 
Howells wrote no short stories till late in life for the simple reason 
that his connection with the Adlantic gave him from the first an 
outlet for his novels. James, however, was forced to serve his 
apprenticeship with magazine lengths, and when at last he was 
able to market with certainty a full-length narrative he did so, 
though from time to time he made “short lengths” as caprice 
dictated. In his later years he declared that stepping from the 
short story to the novel was like stepping from a cockle shell boat 
to the deck of a ship of the line. 

But this does not answer the question. It is doubtful if it 
can be answered dogmatically. One may inquire in rebuttal, 
Is the lyric poem, which is a single cry from an indvidual soul, a 
form superior to the epic which is a prolonged area of human action 
viewed objectively? Is the simple song which voices a single 
moment’s mood inferior to the symphony which deals with many 
emotions and many characters and shapes at last the complicated 
Is ‘‘Home Sweet Home’”’ 


action to a conclusion ? inferior to the 
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opera Clari of which it was a fragment? But in the short story 
we are forced to consider not only brevities, flash-light snaps at 
life, but briefly-seen areas and individuals that can move us only 
for the moment, sensationally. We do not know these characters, 
they are strangers flashed a moment on the film and forever gone. 
Their tragedy affects us as the spectacle of an unknown man run 
over in a street accident would affect us—a moment’s thrill of 
horror, that is all. If it had been our brother or our son we should 


feel it. A novel, however, is an area of life large enough for more 


than mere momently sensation. We are moved into a little 
neighborhood and permitted to live there until we know its small 
circle as we know our own friends; we have seen them grow and 
develop under stress, and love and hate and suffering, and we have 
felt cause and effect and have left it with a philosophy of life—we 
have, indeed, if it has been a great novel. Such art grips and abides. 
We forget the short story just as we forget the ““movie’’ we saw 
yesterday. It has made no deep impress; it has simply titilated 
us for the moment, and made us eager for another sensation. 
With the novel it is different. We do not forget Squire Weston, 
or Becky Sharpe, or Hester Prynne. Frank Norris set the utmost 
vogue of a short story at a month: “If very good, it will create 
a demand for another short story by the same author, but that 
particular contribution, the original one, is irretrievably and hope- 
lessly dead.”’ 

It was a diagnosis of the literary disease America is suffering 
from today. Like Hamlet, our fiction has become “‘fat and scant 
of breath.” The reading public is being fed with sensational 
fragments; brief narratives of strange localities, and strange in- 
dividualities painted with exaggeration; brief tales with a gasp of 
surprise at the end; tales with breathless plot interest; swift anec- 
dotes, vivid studies of sex adventure, sordid with realism—every- 
where fragments, and the reader rushes from episode to episode as the 
motorist of today rushes through the landscape, or as the eye of the 
“movie fan” races from ‘“‘reel’”’ to ‘“‘reel.”” No more is there repose, 
no more is there life seen steadily and seen whole. ‘The art of the 
short story, as it is now taught, is the art of securing instant 
returns with no thought beyond. 
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But an even graver charge may be brought against the short 
story, especially in its present fashion; it is “close-up stuff,” ephem- 
eral in its subject-matter, woven of contemporary materials, un- 
ripened, unsubdued by time. Great art requires perspective. Haw- 
thorne used the colonial period two centuries and more away from 
him, but even of this material he complained with bitterness. It was 
too brightly illuminated by the garish light of the present to work 
into the mellow finish his exquisite sense of art demanded. The 
writers, focused by O’Brien in his annual collections of the ‘‘best”’ 
short stories of the year and by the O. Henry award committee 
of the Society of Arts and Sciences, deal almost wholly with current 
newspaper material, the most of it drawn from the sordid and the 
sensational areas of life. O. Henry, the typical short-story writer 
of the period, was a member of the staff of a New York daily and 
his work as a reporter was to secure one story each week from the 
current life of the city about him. The result was either highly 
entertaining vaudeville or else illustrative material for courses 
in social science, or eugenics, or psychology. It is impossible to 
throw upon such raw and undigested material any other light than 
that of journalism or of the “movies” or of the vaudeville stage 
or the scientific clinic; certainly it is impossible to throw over it the 
mellow light of great literature. It lacks perspective; it lacks soul. 
Walt Whitman is a great literary figure, not because of his earlier 
poems of the body, but because of his later discovery of “the 
passage to India;” his glimpse of the immaterial soul of man. 

Shall the short story be offered as a course in schools and 
colleges? Yes, unquestionably, if it is taught with the proper 
focus by a teacher who knows literature. Asa vehicle for conveying 
knowledge of the fundamental laws of composition and of literary 
art it has no superior. Its interesting content holds the attention 
of a class, its brief compass makes it easy to analyze and its deft 
avoidance of prolixity and its constant demand for precise vocabu- 
lary set the learner early on the right path to mastery of composition. 
But let not the teacher exploit it as a new form with unique laws, 
for all that the student’s handbook teaches concerning characteri- 
zation and suggestion and dialogue and restraint and unity and 
much of the other literary qualities which the form demands 
applies equally to all narrative. And let him not lead his class to 
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feel that he is teaching them the last word as to literature. Let 
the course be simply a course in composition, or a minor phase of 
literary history. The present tendency of students to be con- 
temptuous of the past and to dismiss the great masters who have 
made the classics that are standard forever for the makers of the 
clever ephemerae of today should be discouraged with all emphasis. 

Should students be encouraged to enter college or corre- 
spondence-school short-story courses simply for possible financial 
ends? Yes, if they are told frankly that what they seek to acquire 
is not an art but a trade, and what they seek to produce is not 
literature but possibly salable journalistic copy. And it should 
be impressed upon them that as in every other branch of artistry 
the great masters have been exceedingly few and that there has 
not been one of them but what was born for his work and acquired 
his wizard skill not from teachers and courses but from his own 


struggling soul. 


LINES TO MY PUPILS—ON ASKING THEM TO WRITE 
A POEM 


I have given you my heart— 
I only ask a song. 


Your humblest song will show 
What I have longed to know— 
If the heart I gave to you 

(A trifling gift, ’tis true) 

Took root and grew 

In the sun and the dew 

Of your youth 

Into living truth 

And quiet-breathing loveliness. 
I confess 

How the lonelinesses throng 
When I think it is not long 
That we shall be together—you and I; 
—Time passes by. .... 


I have given you my heart— 
I only ask a song. 
Pau S. NICKERSON 


Canton HicH ScHooL 
CANTON, Mass. 
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PUBLIC CONTACTS OF THE 
TEACHER 


ENGLISH 


J. W. SEARSON 


University of Nebraska 


“Eight pages to the first idea!” That is what a Freshman 
theme reader recently wrote on a theme written by his English 
professor. ‘The professor, thinking to test the reader’s powers 

" 


of discrimination, slipped one of his own productions into a bundle 


of Freshman themes. ‘The verdict was a bit shocking to the serious- 


he 


said to friends: ‘I deserved it. It was really eight pages to the 


minded professor. When he had thought the incident through. 


] 


first statement of sparkling human-interest.”’ 
Most of us are ready to accept ¢ nmgratulations if, in the first 
eight pages, we are fortunate enough to couch a clever thought. 


Yet we feel a sense of guilt if we have not taught our students to do 


better. America is certain to be careless in 7 riling Englis| until it 
becomes careful in using the language. Writing or speaking should 
be synonymous with using. Language must be taught, therefore, 


] 


as the most delicately refined instrument of civilization to multiply 
the individual’s power. 
Fine writing has its place. No one will decry cultural values of 


language and literature. But a thorough mastery of language for 


the use that can be made of it is first in importance. Seek ye first 
the mastery of English for the sake of service and all other things 
will be added. 

When former Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane esti 
mated that America lost $825,000,000 annually because of illiteracy, 
the attention of the country was strikingly called to daily-use values 
of English. When Dr. Howard R. Driggs of New York City recently 
estimated that America loses four billions of dollars annually because 
her citizens, although they can read and write, do it so bunglingly, 
our minds were again driven squarely against the stubborn necessity 
to stress use values. What wonder if we should finally discover that 
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the highest cultural values and the richest use values coincide on 
the plane of lasting human interest and human betterment! 

In discussing, therefore, ‘“The Public Contacts of the English 
Teacher,” I desire to make two frank admissions. First, there is a 
possibility of overdoing the matter of contact-forming. In a uni- 
versity-accredited high school in a midwestern state, there is at 
present a head of an English department whose worldly contacts 
are difficult to capitalize. By apprenticeship, experience, and 
inclination, he is a butcher. Each morning he goes early to his 
butcher shop, serves his customers, then goes to the high school to 
instruct pupils in English. After school he returns to his meatshop 
to continue to form public contacts. His first loves are manifestly 
the block, the saw, and the cleavers. Punctuation, capitalization, 
sentence-structure, paragraphing, and even unity, coherence, and 
emphasis sit in the back seats of his affections. 

While this illustration is extreme, it brings into clear relief the 
second admission, that English teachers generally are too greatly 
engrossed with routine and detailed duties to form favorable con- 
tacts with the public at the white-hot, human-interest points. 
Failure to form these contacts results in a sort of smothered satis- 
faction with routine, and in the quiet, deadening joy that comes 
from self-invented overwork. The true teacher must know experi- 
entially the half-bewildered, dreaming, achieving life about her. 
She must discover, discuss, and interest children in matters of great- 
est human concern. She must find both time and opportunity to 
know the big, workaday facts clearly enough to present them con- 
fidently to children. Instead she, like most of us, has remained lost, 
scandalously overworked, and hopelessly barred from the real 
world of men and women for which her pupils are to be prepared. 
In spite of all our groanings from overwork, the fact remains that 
few if any of us have as yet discovered enough big things, things 
of greatest human concern, to keep us fully occupied. 

Before suggesting some of the contacts that lead to richly inspir- 
ited work, it is well to analyze conditions as we find them. If the 
English of the classroom is to function on the use side of life, we 
must know whether or not our teaching is meeting intelligent public 
demands. ‘Two sets of investigations carried on during a period of 
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over eight years and a publicly made comparison may be of interest 
in helping to understand present conditions. 

First, news items written as school notes for the newspapers 
have been read, studied, and classified. Second, press abstracts 
and papers written by leading American educators have been ana- 
lyzed. Third, a somewhat superficial but significant comparison 
between high-school English courses and stocks of merchandise 
has been secured. 

ANALYSIS OF HIGH SCHOOL NOTES 

During the news-item investigation, 8,967 newspapers of the 
Middle West containing 70,269 items under the captions ‘“‘High 
School Notes” or ‘Public School Notes” were examined. The 
items were roughly classified as: written by English teachers, 
written by high-school pupils under the teacher’s direction, written 
by pupils without help, written by school superintendents, written 
by regular newspaper reporters, and those unidentified as to author- 
ship. Under each of these authorship classes, the items were classi- 
fied as: the number of items up to or above the standard of other 
local-news matter in the paper, the number below standard, and 
the number not news on any accepted standard. The following 
table shows the results of the study given in numbers and percentage 


under each classification. 
TABLE I 


ANALYSIS OF SCHOOL NOTES IN NEWSPAPERS 

















| Number Number Number 
Number Items up | Items Below! Items Not 
How the News Items Were Produced Written by | to Standard Standard of |News on Any 
Each Group jof Other News} Newsin Accepted 
| in Papers Papers Standard 
i Snolich Teac 1,215 | 4,003 1,128 
Written by English Teachers 5,218 5 oF | as ae 
#3 /0| ist sé /C 
Written by high-s¢ hool pupils under| o6e 7,804 | 30,070 8,761 
the teacher’s direction ae 21% 797 23% 
ie ‘ ; 5.208 | 3, 10 2,152 
Written by pupils without help 4,211 oi 2 al or 
, 26% 74 52% 
rs , 1,619 | 5,720 1,177 
Written by school superintendents 7,339 ae 5 weer Af 
ee Oo} / c »/C 
Written by regular newspaper r _ 2,01r | I,121 374 
porters 3,132 65% 35% 12% 
os . , | 2,731 9,972 2,752 
Unidentified as to writers 12,405 | re ? 3 een 
| 22) 7° 22 
rT ps 763. i 52.007 16,405 
Total number of items .| 70,269 “or ,| 33> + 409 
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Many interesting inferences may be drawn from the foregoing 
table, some not greatly to the disparagement of the much ridi- 
culed country correspondent. Among some of the significant facts 
revealed in the study are: (1) that more than three-fourths of the 
items in school notes are below the standards of news in the local 
columns of newspapers, and nearly one-fourth of the items are not 
news on any standard; (2) that, in writing school notes, pupils 
unaided rank higher than their English teachers, higher than those 
assisted by English teachers, and higher even than the school 
superintendents; (3) that newspaper reporters seem to do less than 
their best when writing notes about matters educational; (4) that 
news reporting has not been materially improved by the influence 
of English teachers, at least in the more than 8,000 papers examined. 

These findings constitute no special indictment against English 
teachers. They have not been assigned public-service jobs in the 
matter of improving pressitems. For the most part, they have been 
given all too little encouragement in teaching pupils to write for 
newspapers, and news reporting has not been fixed as a requirement 
for the teaching of English. Moreover, teachers of English rank 
high with other leaders in education. 


ANALYSIS OF PRESS ABSTRACTS AND DISCUSSIONS 
For a number of years, it has been my privilege to clear across 
an editorial desk the press abstracts and complete educational dis- 
cussions prepared by leading educators of the country for the pro- 
grams of the National Education Association and affiliated organiza- 
tions. These abstracts and papers were written by educators living 
in all parts of the country, and ranking from rural-school and village 
classroom teachers to college and university presidents. A close 
study of 5,571 of these abstracts and discussions has been made. 
Each selection has been tested according to these standards: (1) 
Are the words used spelled correctly, and is the punctuation correct ? 
(2) Are the sentences correctly constructed? (3) Is the selection 
properly paragraphed? (4) Is the writer accurate as to dates, 
quotations, references, and citations? (5) Does the selection 
appeal vividly to the group for which it was written ? 
Clearly, measuring selections by these standards is more or 
less arbitrary, and the process is admittedly faulty in certain details. 
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To safeguard the findings, generous samplings of the selections were 
referred to expert professors of English, to successful newspaper 
men, to college presidents, to lawyers, and to successful business 
men. Their decisions were almost startlingly in agreement, and 
confirmed in the main the findings first determined. 

The results of these findings are given as follows: 


TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF PrEsS ABSTRACTS AND PAPERS SUBMITTED BY SPEAKERS ON 
THE PROGRAMS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND 
AFFILIATED BODIES 
(Abstracts and Papers Examined, 5,571) 








Tests Imposed Standard Below Standard 

1. All words used spelled correctly and all matter correctly 1,442 4,129 
punctuated 26' 74% 

9 Se ncescc “ted c rrectly 3,160 g! 
2. Sentences constructed correctly pak “OF 
4 43 ( 

087 Q 
3. Properly paragraphed fa Oc we, 
. z ‘ — . 2,303 vie: 
4. Accurate in dates, quotations, references, and citations aie 

5° / 

= a ‘. “ = “<2 P 457 A 

5. Effective appeal to interests of group for which written # 
, 9 Qg ( 


| 





This investigation seems to show that out of 5,571 discus- 
sions prepared by leading educators, a relatively small percentage 
maintains the standards set by the National Council of Teachers 
of English for pupils who complete the work of the sixth grade in 
our public schools. The qualities educators in general have 
demanded in the products of our English teaching are present in 
relatively few of the compositions of the educational leaders them- 
selves. 

Lest we take these findings too seriously, permit me to call atten- 
tion to the too-little recognized fact that language is a part of life, 
the noblest expression of life in usefulness and service. Using 
language is a part of living. Teaching language is a process of 
strengthening and developing right life-habits. It is a process 
which defies departmental limitations and demands the co- 
ordination of all teaching influences and the co-operation of all 
teaching agencies. Let us condemn neither the teachers of English, 
on the one hand, nor the leading educators, on the other. 
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Then let us proceed to a striking comparison. For some time 
the merchant classes have criticized the public schools bitterly 
because of the ‘‘fads and frills” in the courses of study. Courses 
of study, like stocks of merchandise, have grown gradually through 
a process of trial and error in response to public demand. Stocks 
of merchandise, therefore, are subject to public estimates and criti- 
cisms just as are school courses of study. 

As an extension of the process of securing business men’s esti- 
mates of fads and frills in courses of study as compared with unnec- 
essaries in stocks of merchandise, some enlightening estimates deal- 
ing directly with high-school English courses were secured. In the 
general business men’s comparisons, 781 business men, after con- 
ferences with educators, with their competitors, and with their 
employees, estimated that 73 per cent of public-school courses of 
study is made up of “fads and frills.” These same business men 
reported 173 per cent of unnecessaries in stocks of merchandise. 

The comparison of high-school English courses with stocks of 
merchandise was made by 2,894 persons. These, in addition to 
781 business men, included: 439 professional men, 483 farmers, 732 
day laborers, and 459 high-school teachers of English. These addi- 
tional groups were used to give balance to the comparative estimates. 
The results of the comparisons are shown in the following table: 


TABLE III 


ESTIMATES OF COMPARISONS BETWEEN USELESS MATTER IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
COURSES IN ENGLISH AND UNNECESSARY MATERIALS IN STOCKS 
OF MERCHANDISE 


Percentage of Useless Percentage Unnecessary 


| | 
| 
Classes Number Matter in High-School | Materials in Stocks of 
English Courses Merchandise 

















Business men itiigtaadl 781 34.5 (Range o-94) 7.5 (Range o-85) 
Professional men ; cael 439 | 27.3 (Range 3-80) | 21.3 (Range 5-90) 
Farmers nano 483 | 41.2 (Range o-99) | 26.1 (Range o-95) 
Day laborers aguas 732 | 32.6 (Range 2-85) 20.7 (Range 4-83) 
High-school English teachers. | 459 | 24.9 (Range 15-70) | 21.5 (Range 5-70) 
—_—— ~ _ _ — _ —— —_—_—_—— — = —_—_— —_—__—_—_ —— 
Total ..-| 2,894 | 33.5 (Median) | 21.0 (Median) 





These estimates show 33.5 per cent of useless matter in high- 
school courses in English as compared with 21 per cent of useless 
matter in stocks of merchandise. The courses in English seem 
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therefore to fall below the entire school course of study in meeting 
the public demand. Nowhere else as in English composition have 
teachers a better opportunity to make the work practical at every 
step and entirely helpful to the learner in meeting his life-tasks. 
Mere routine textbook drills are inadequate. The pupil wants the 
more abundant life. He will be satisfied with nothing less even 
though he be forced to leave school to gratify his desires. In the 
light of all the criticisms and comparisons, what constructive pro- 
gram of betterment should be suggested? It is the thought here 
merely to suggest specimen assignments which represent opportuni- 
ties for life-contacts. 

The teacher must herself keep in close touch with the world’s 
larger life. She must read and study and work. Best of all, she 
must meet and know the leaders in the life about her. She must 
know something of the big things they are trying todo. She must 
know political leaders and their aims and ideas in statecraft. She 
must know great leaders in the church and in other welfare agencies 
in her community. She must know at first hand the typical homes 
of each class in her community. She must know labor, its program, 
its sacrifices, its longings, andits triumphs. In addition to knowing 
educational movements, she must keep in touch with the big human- 
interest activities in politics, in the church, in the social life, and in 
the industrial life of the community she is to serve. She must 
appreciate these things through her own personal contacts with 
leaders, with organizations, and with the unorganized public. 
Then she can the better direct the work of her pupils into more pro- 
ductive community-building channels. 

If she is alert, she will know and keep her pupils in touch with 
the Red Cross program of service, and especially with local public 
welfare and service agencies. Many live, definite assignments may 
well grow out of these contacts. 

She will keep informed on leading thrift, savings, and business- 
enterprise movements. ‘The savings division of the United States 
Treasury Department, local banks and business concerns, local 
chambers of commerce, and others will be glad to furnish materials 
to help make practical assignments which touch the thrift and busi- 
ness needs of all. Here is a specimen of individual assignments that 
face the pupils squarely into the thrift side of the business world: 
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What would you do that is not ordinarily done to improve your business 
or patronage or to increase your returns, if you were any one of the following: 
Proprietor of a moving-picture theater, a confectioner, a bank president, 
a milliner, a baker, a college professor, president of a local building and loan 
association, editor of a newspaper, manager of an ice plant, manager of a gas 
and electric company, a dressmaker, a railroad ticket agent, a traffic policeman, 
and so on? 

Have each pupil choose his particular topic, visit those now 
engaged in the business or occupation indicated, find from them just 
what they are doing, and understand their plans for improvement. 
Then have him formulate his own advanced program. Such a 
program cleverly formulated would be listened to eagerly by com- 
munity leaders, or read with relish in the local papers. 

Again the teacher will keep in touch with the great pulsating 
world of labor and industry. The most interesting facts are avail- 
able at the head offices of labor organizations and in the offices of 
all leading manufacturing concerns. The definite program of organ- 
ized labor is in itself a fascinating study. How worthwhile things 
are done is a topic admitting neither exhaustion nor deadened 
interest. Even the manufacturing processes in local blacksmith 
shops, bakeries, confectioneries, broom factories, textile factories, 
or cereal mills are fascinating to young and old if reported in terms 
of snappy human interest. With local visitation and help, and with 
the material easily available from outside concerns, there is no ex- 
cuse for neglecting so inviting a field. 

The untouched and often forbidden field of chums, comrade- 
ships, and companionships is always enticing, if the work is directed 
by a well-balanced teacher. When we come to realize the full sig- 
nificance of the sneered-at reports of marriage experts that go per 
cent of marriages are mismatings and hence sources of broken or 
unhappy homes, the opportunity for true social service to pupils 
of the active comrade-forming and even mate-seeking ages is limit- 
less. 

Then comes the whole field of recreations. Dancing, gambling, 
boxing, drinking, skating, golfing—what have these and similar 
activities to do with character or community building? Through 
individual assignments, pupils may well report the origins, histories, 
benefits, and possible ill-effects of these activities which from time 
to time have crowded into race life under the mask of recreations. 
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PRESENT FACTS TACTFULLY YET POSITIVELY 

A specimen form for individual assignments to train pupils 
to present their facts tactfully yet positively in all these areas of 
great human concern is here suggested: 

Assume that you are a member of one of the following organizations. Pre- 
pare such a talk or discussion as you would make if you sincerely desired openly 
to oppose the views of a majority of the members. Try to secure open- 
mindedness on the part of your hearers. Be courteous, fair, and, if possible, 
convincing to the most hostile hearers: 

1. Commercial Club—favor mail-order houses. 


Retired Farmers’ Club—favor increased school taxes. 


N 


3. Local American Legion—oppose the soldier bonus. 
4. Officers Reserve Corps—oppose war. 
S. Automobile Club—favor a sales tax on gasoline. 
6. American Manufacturers’ Association—favor extending trades unions. 
Waiters’ Club—oppose tipping. 

8. Dancing Club—show the evils of dancing. 

9. Associations of Local Charities—favor the community chest. 

10. Women’s Christian Temperance Union—favor the use of light wines 
and beer. 

Such assignments properly carried out introduce the pupil 
naturally into the world of big, human activities. They develop 
in him a knowledge of processes and definite skills that he will find 
increasingly useful throughout life. 

In addition to developing in her pupils skill in making and in 
profiting by these broad, human contacts, the English teacher must 
herself keep closely in touch with her kind. Every English teacher 
should certainly belong to the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. She should join the state and local organizations of English 
teachers. In short, she should keep herself up professionally while 
maintaining broad, human contacts. Then she will be inspired to 
work out a bigger, broader, more inspiring, and more useful program 
of English instruction and practice. Then every language-arts ac- 
tivity will feel a new thrill because of her constructive usefulness. 
Then salaries will be increased, larger facilities offered, and wider 
privileges extended. 

This may be but a mere dream, but it is a dream worthy of our 
striving. A larger and better program for the teaching of English 
in every high school must be definitely worked out in terms of serv- 
ice. True, present courses are more or less fixed on a traditional 
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plane. It is almost worth one’s professional life to attempt to 
destroy convention. Yet the gospel of usefulness and specific per- 
formance must be worked out in defiance of tradition. Many may 
have to lose their professional lives that others may see the light. 

We are here reminded of the ancient legend of Protesilaus. 
When the Greeks were planning their expedition against ancient 
Ilium, the gods foretold that he who first set foot on Trojan soil 
should pay the penalty with death. The stout-hearted Protesilaus, 
on the first trireme to reach the Trojan shore, leaped eagerly out 
upon the sands, where he was at once stricken by the avenging gods. 
His comrades-in-arms buried him ina shallow grave on the shore and 
planted the fabled elm trees about the sacred spot. The trees sprang 
up like magic and grew until the birds from the topmost branches 
could just see the towers of ancient Ilium. Then the magic elms 
withered to earth, springing up again and again for glimpses of 
the distant towers, and ever and anon withering, during the long 
struggle. 

It may be similarly that teachers of English may never be per- 
mitted to enter the city of their greatest desire, but here and now 
they may set in motion those forces of truth and righteousness and 
service that cannot be withstood but that will ultimately rise in 
some form until those who follow may catch clear visions of the dis- 


tant towers. 


THE CRITICISM AND TEACHING OF CONTEM- 
PORARY LITERATURE 


HARRY T. BAKER 
Goucher College 


The most discouraging characteristic of the new generation in 
American literature seems to be its indifference or hostility to stand- 
ards. And something of this indifference or hostility seems, in 
turn, to be due to the absorption of college teachers in the dust- 
covered volumes of the past. To give a “popular” course in recent 
prose or poetry is to endanger one’s reputation among scholarly col- 
leagues and to write one’s self down an apostate. There are a few 
notable exceptions to this but not enough tocount. The result is an 
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era of youthful irritation and crude experiment. The sons of Walt 
confound good literature with bad democracy—a democracy which 
assumes that one experiment is as good as another—and in a kind 
of ‘‘free prose”’ of novels and propaganda treatises spread before us 
the map of a new heaven and a new earth. Form is neglected fora 
so-called faithfulness to fact; love is dissected into animalism; 
marriage is, to these bright young minds, obsolescent; life is an 
infinite capacity for dissatisfaction. I venture to call this the 
new profanity. 

Not all of these young experimenters, naturally, are best-sellers, 
but most of them hope to be. This seems to be the only respect in 
which they are optimists. They do not dream dreams or see visions. 
Perhaps they have attended the motion-picture theaters too often 
to retain an imaginative faculty. They collect royalties and sell 
serial rights. Most of those who show promise at twenty-five 
become fat and contented with mediocrity at thirty-five. If they 
are college men or women, they reveal little of that discipline and 
sanity which college instruction in literature should bequeath. And 
I believe that this is due in considerable measure to lack of vitality 
in our university teaching of literary masterpieces. We teachers 
of English are too much interested in linguistics—even to the extent 
of making a Shakespeare course an exercise in translation from 
Elizabethan into modern terms—to impress our students with a 
love for great writing and for that “noble and profound application 
of ideas to life’? which our best English critic declared to be the most 
vital element of poetry. In their haste to escape being pedants our 
best youthful minds turn to radicalism of thought and form. Their 
teachers have failed to hand on the torch. 

These teachers have often praised dulness and heaviness and 
have discouraged readability and humanism. This may explain 
why so many American professors’ textbooks on the art of writing 
are themselves so badly written. Iam far from wishing to deny that 
college teachers have sometimes launched new writers of promise and 
accomplishment; but these are the exceptions not the rule. The 
heavy hand of German pedantry still rests on most of our campuses. 

Our contemporary critical journals, if they have large circulations, 
have attained six figures by exceedingly cautious methods of “‘criti- 
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cism.”” From how many of them can we expect information as to 
what a new book is really worth? Most of these journals print what 
the editor would call reviews possessing ‘‘ news value,”’ reviews which 
merely give information about the contents of a volume and do not 
attempt to praise it highly or censure it severely. This is “safe” 
criticism and does not offend advertisers; and it is the kind of criti- 
cism which we commonly find in journals of 100,000 circulation or 
more. The genuinely critical weeklies and monthlies—and, alas! 
how few of them there are—reach only a comparatively small num- 
ber of readers. Hence the influence of these journals, though 
valuable, is not sufficiently far-reaching. Probably any of them 
could double or treble their circulation by lowering their critical 
standards. But they prefer, and rightly, to circle around in an 
eddy rather than to be hurried forward by the “stream of tendency.”’ 
Or, if my figure is misleading, they prefer to ignore the unintelligent 
American reader and to cater only to the intelligent. As a critical 
position, this is, I believe, unassailable; but the result is that most 
readers of popular newspapers and periodicals never see an honest 
and bold opinion of the latest popular novel or the volume of spark- 
ling but shallow essays. Therefore they think, and go on thinking, 
that Mr. Henry Bill Right cannot possibly be wrong. There is no one 
to tell them that he is sentimental and commonplace, and that, in 
admiring him, they are themselves sentimental and commonplace. 
The net result, for most of our authors, is literary mediocrity plus 
self-complacency. This is why in 1922 we found ourselves all saun- 
tering down Main Street. 

For this state of things our colleges cannot escape responsibility. 
Most college teachers prefer to ignore the fact that good prose and 
poetry have been produced since the Victorian age. ‘They confine 
their criticism to authors about whom the world has already made 
upitsmind. Here it is enough to be orthodox—to repeat the plati- 
tudes taught in the graduate schools. When our universities offer 
a course in literary criticism, it is almost always a course in the his- 
tory of criticism, a course that conveniently dodges the real problem 
—namely, the establishment of principles and an endeavor to apply 
them to literature both past and present. This problem, however, 
one American scholar attempted to solve: Professor C. T. Winches- 
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ter’s textbook Some Principles of Literary Criticism, is almost indis- 
pensable to undergraduates who wish to become genuinely critical; 
and it may be read with profit by a great many college professors 
as well. 

‘“‘Compare, always compare,” said Sainte-Beuve. Even in a 
course in Chaucer or Shakespeare it is therefore profitable to mention 
modern humorists like W. W. Jacobs and Mark Twain, modern 
dramatists like Barrie and Pinero. I have ventured to suggest to 
students reading, in a general-survey course, a translation of Beowulf 
that they peruse, for its admirable description of a sinister bit of 
English moorland, Conan Doyle’s detective story, Te Hound of the 
Baskervilles. The realism of Wordsworth’s “ Michael” is always 
illuminated by a comparison with Kipling’s “ Barrack Room Bal- 
lads.”” One unusually keen student informed me—and I was not 
altogether disinclined to agree with him—that “Gunga Din” 
represents ‘‘the realism which Wordsworth sought, but was too 
conventional to find.’”’ I am always glad to discover an under- 
graduate who shows such capacity for original thought and a desire 
to apply it to contemporary literature. He may some time become 
a book reviewer who really reviews. 

Let me put to all teachers this query: When a pupil asks you 
for a frank opinion of a living author do you answer, “I haven’t 
read him,” or “‘Competent critics haven’t yet made up their minds 
about him?”’ Or do you undertake to show, by comparison with 
Thackeray or Fielding or Browning, that this new novelist who 
snuffs the ash-heaps, or this new poet who proclaims that Chicago 
is hog-butcher to the world, is really rather insignificant? If we 
are to be regarded with respect by our students and by the public, 
we must face this problem of evaluating contemporary books 
which large numbers of intelligent people are reading and discussing. 
We cannot remain safely shut up in our ivory towers. If we know 
anything worth knowing about past literature, we can say something 
sensible and often helpful about that much overpraised novel, Main 
Street, or about the blatant productions of the Vulgarian School of 
versifying, headed by Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, and a few 
nondescript immigrants, and sponsored by strong-minded ladies 
like Harriet Monroe and Amy Lowell. The annual aim of this 
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school seems to be to get the boys of poetry out of the Shakespearean 
trenches before Christmas; also to establish a gild of Independent 
Workers of the World of verses. The most noticeable feature of 
their curious volumes is that they need the services of a delousing 
station. If there is any one especially prominent “note’’ in Ameri- 
can minor poetry at present—and all of it is minor poetry—it is the 
note of complacent vulgarity. 

Here alone is material enough for critics. We teachers have 
already lost caste by our statements, open or implied_ that no litera- 
ture after 1830—or, shall we say, after 1611 ?—is worthy of serious 
study. It will not do to hide in the earth such talents as we have, 
and then say to the seeker for truth, especially the enthusiastic 
young seeker in our classrooms: ‘I knew thee, that thou art an 
When we pay more attention to the criticism and the 


| 


hard man.’ 
teaching of contemporary literature, we shall come nearer to one of 
the ideals of university culture. There are times, to be sure, when 
it is necessary to say, like a true Greek, dyvwoxw; and there are 
times when, with regard to the latest popular novel, it is possible 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


WHY NOT INCLUDE STANDARD TESTS IN YOUR 
TEACHING PROGRAM THIS TERM? 


C. C. CERTAIN 
Chairman of the Committee on Examinations, National Council of Teachers 
of English 


As has been stated in previous articles in this series, the teachers 
themselves must lend a hand in the task of deriving tests and of 
establishing norms and procedures. They must do their part in 
fitting available tests into the routine of the classroom, in making 
the needed modifications in these tests, and in establishing working 
procedures; if they do not, there is disappointment ahead for some 
time to come for both the teacher and the research expert. 

A strategic point of attack, one of the most strategic for the 
teacher, is that of the ordinary examination. I asked Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike, a few years ago, what could best be done to develop 
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more satisfactory examinations in English. He replied without a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘‘Find 100 substitutes for the examination.”’ 

There is evidence in abundance that the customary processes 
of examining need improvement. The adaptation of standard tests 
to these processes will undoubtedly bring about changes for the 
better, and do much to place standard tests properly in the regular 
schedule of teaching. Some teachers already make extensive use of 
true or false tests, and of tests in silent reading. Other tests, such 
as the completion tests, the analogies tests, the opposites tests, multiple 
answer tests, organization tests, the association tests—controlled or 
free—logical memory tests, rote memory, the comprehension tests, 
and so on, may with little ingenuity be used to advantage as 
substitutes. or partial substitutes, for the usual examination questions 
in English. 

One tremendous advantage in the use of standard tests over 
the traditional examination is that the test may be used for purposes 
of prognosis and diagnosis. ‘The tests aid the pupils, if administered 
properly, in determining their weaknesses along specific lines; 
whereas examinations are frequently merely announced early as a 
warning of an approaching day of reckoning. Examinations and 
standard tests should not, however, be at all in conflict. It would 
seem only that an intelligent use of standard tests should lead to a 
more rational use of examinations. 

This article is addressed primarily to teachers, heads of depart- 
ments of English, and supervisors who desire to co-operate with 
the Committee on Examinations to the extent of adopting a 
definite schedule of standard tests for use in their English classes 
during the present term. The schedule should be definitely 
planned and systematically adhered to. Some of the chief dis- 
couragements suffered by teachers attempting to bring standard 
tests into the classroom have been due to these facts: 

1. The test materials are secured too late in the term to be of use at the 
beginning of courses. 

2. The tests are scored so slowly and the results interpreted so tardily 
as to leave little time for remedial instruction based upon the tests. 

3. The results have not been interpreted with sufficient clearness to give 
them value in the diagnosis of the pupils’ weaknesses. 
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a The desirability of a definite working schedule is obvious, a 
schedule that indicates to the day when certain features of the 


S program will be carried out, what specifically shall be done, and 
S what materials must be available for the work. 

e The plan that the committee has in mind is after all simple 
r enough. It is in brief just this: 

f I. Give a test in composition: 

h Not later than second week of the school term. 

e Use the procedure for giving the composition test published in the English 


Journal for June, 1923, pages 373-76. 


‘ 1. Score papers for quality. 
E Make records—Keep these until the close of term—Compare medians— 
S Interpret scores.' 
S 2. Tabulate errors in spelling and in one of the following: 
a) Handwriting. 
r b) Punctuation. 
‘ c) Grammar. 
> 


d) Rhetoric. 
1 This tabulation is for purposes of diagnosis. 
Use one of the “‘checks”’ for diagnosis of written English. 


7 See page 476. 

1 3. Make records. See page 477. 

i 4. Secure helpful information concerning: 
a) Social background of pupils. 

‘ 


b) Previous school history.? 

. In the light of (1), (2), (3), prepare a plan for remedial work. 

- 6. Follow methods outlined in principle by: 

, W. H. Kilpatrick in “The Project Method,” Purposing in Education. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

W. W. Hatfield in ‘The Project Method in Composition” English 
Journal, December 1922—March 1923. (Also reprinted.) 

: W. H. Kilpatrick, ‘Coercion and Learning,” Journal of Educational 

i Method, January, 1922. 

James F. Hosic, An Experiment in Co-operation: 

a) “‘What Grammar to Teach,” Journal of Educational Method, 

March, 1922. 


wal 


* Cf. “Are Your Pupils up to Standard in Composition?” The English Journal, 
June. 1923. Pages 365-77. 

2Cf. “A Study of Problem Cases in High Schools,” H. J. Baker, the Detroit 
Journal of Education, January, 1923. 
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b) “A Minimum Course in the Mechanics by Grades,’ Journal of 


Educational Method, April, 1922. 

7. Have pupils preserve written work, dated, in individual folders or 
envelopes, that they may watch their progress—Use best papers for 
class magazine—Finally, have pupils arrange papers in descending 
order of quality. 


II. Give a second composition test: 


Il. 


IV. 


April, 1923. 


During the second week before the close of the term, approximately one 
school year after the first test. 
1. Score for general quality. 
2. Tabulate errors in spelling and in one of the following: 
a) Handwriting. 
b) Punctuation. 
c) Grammar. 
d) Rhetoric. 
See sample form, page 476. 
3. Compare results in accordance with the report form similar to the one 
shown on page 477. 
4. Make the results known to classes and individuals through class 
discussion. 
Publish the results of both composition tests in: 
1. The school paper, explaining the significance of results. 
2. Bulletin, informally mimeographed.* 
Come to the annual meeting of the council in Detroit in November prepared 
to discuss at the meeting of delegates, problems relating to this schedule 
of testing. 
SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 
The Term’s Schedule of Standard Tests. 
The following outline may be serviceable to you in making your plans. 
Prepare: 
1. A term schedule for testing, including the first and the second tests 
in composition. 
2. A definite program, by days, covering calendar dates, class periods, 
character of tests for first testing, and a similar program for the final 
testing. 
A list of needed materials, with dates when materials must be ready 


Ww 


for use. 
4. List references to comparable standards. 
A definite time when reports are to be made to class on results from 


VI 


tests and tabulations. 


Cf. “‘The Briggs’ Form Test in Use,” C. C. Certain, in the English Journal, 
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6. Definite occasions for the reports: 
a) Class discussion of results—Variable attainments with the class— 
Comparison with schools in other cities—Plan for remedying 





weaknesses of the class at large. 

b) Conference with individuals—Systematic drills and _ exercises 
planned—Diagnosis of individual difficulties—Individual program 
for remedial activities, drills, etc. 

7. A schedule for special, informal tests—Set occasional dates when 
informal tests may be given during the term. 
8. A publicity program: 

sulletins to class—Bulletins to teachers—Class discussions—Articles 

in school magazine or newspaper. 


TWO BASIC TESTS EACH YEAR 

If two tests are given in composition, one at the beginning of 
the year and one at the end, a highly stimulating check may be 
made upon both general composition ability and skill in the mechanics 
of writing. 

Definite reports upon the results of the tests will serve not 
only to guide the individual pupil in repairing his deficiencies but 
also to focus the attention of the class and the school upon the 
situation in a way highly productive of group spirit, giving the 
linguistic interests of the pupils a social background to which even 
the most indifferent are likely to respond. 

The papers secured on the tests should be: 

1. Scored by the Trabue Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. 

2. Checked for significant errors in spelling and in one of the 
following: 

a) Handwriting. 

b) Punctuation. 

c) Grammar. 

d) Rhetoric. 


SCORES ON GENERAL QUALITY AS MEASURES OF PROGRESS 
OVER LONG PERIODS OF TIME 
The scores for general quality are of greatest value as an index 
to progress that is being made from year to year. The score is 
significant as a measure of the general impression made by the 
composition as a whole. Teachers who attempt to translate this 
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score into terms of the mechanics of writing and to apply remedial 
work on this basis make a serious blunder. 


ERROR TABULATIONS AND FORM TESTS MAKE APPROPRIATE 
CHECKS OVER SHORT PERIODS OF TIME 

The tabulation of specific mechanical errors furnishes a sound 
basis for daily or weekly classroom work upon the mechanical 
essentials of composition. Occasional retabulations may be made 
from other papers secured under controlled conditions, to check 
progress in the elimination of errors. 

In some cases it may be well to use some of the following special 
tests in addition to checking the composition test papers: 

The Briggs’ English Form Test (in two forms, Alpha and Beta). 

Leonard’s Test of Grammatical Correctness (in two forms, 
A and B)." 

Leonard’s Sentence Recognition Test, Series A (V and VI). 

Briggs and Kelley: Sixteen Spelling Scales. 


COMPARING RESULTS 


Each class of pupils should be informed as to the median scores 
attained by other classes in the school. These scores should be 
kept constantly before the pupils as an incentive to improvement. 

This applies to both the scores in general quality of composition 
and errors per one hundred words written. 

Of course, the best incentive is that of a pupil’s trying to beat 
his own record. For this reason, the initial test papers should be 
redistributed one or two times, once immediately after the papers 
have been scored and errors marked, and again later in the term, 
in order to give each pupil adequate opportunity to study his short- 
comings. 

The papers should again be distributed after the final test 
papers have been scored and marked, in order that each pupil may 
compare the two papers and the records on each, and note the 
particular lines along which he makes progress or loses ground. 

tA limited supply distributed by A National Council to schools having no 
appropriations for test materials. 
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DIAGNOSING DIFFICULTIES AND DEFECTS 


The results of the first composition test should be carefully 
studied, and a thoroughgoing diagnosis made of composition 
difficulties, both individual and group. 

On the basis of this diagnosis, plans should be made for indi- 
vidual and class drills, and for other remedial exercises. 

The results of the test should be utilized to direct the pupils’ 
attention definitely to their needs. The very definiteness with 
which defects can be pointed out is strongly motivating and should 
arouse both individual pupils and classes to put forth their most 
intelligent effort to secure and apply the necessary remedies. 


STANDARDIZED PROCEDURE IN GIVING THE TEST 


It is, of course, necessary that all compositions to be scored 
shall be secured under conditions as nearly identical as possible. 
The time in which the compositions are written must be definitely 
limited. The subject for the compositions must be assigned in 
exactly the same way on both initial and final tests. It is important 
that the subjects selected should be of approximately equal interest 
to all members of the class taking the composition test; e.g., “Why 
I Am Attending School,” ‘‘What I Expect to Do When I Leave 
School.’ 

Identically the same instructions should be given each time so 
far as mechanical directions are concerned. The teacher should 
write down these directions and read them to the pupils taking the 
test. Under no circumstances should the teacher attempt to give 
the directions from memory. 

For a specimen composition test procedure see “Are Your 
Pupils Up to Standard in Composition?” Page 365, the English 
Journal, June, 1923. This procedure has been worked out very 
carefully. It has been used a number of times by a score or more 
of teachers (grades [IX to XII) and has been revised each time in 
order to meet the conditions of typical schoolroom situations in 
junior and senior high schools. 


* Cf. “English Composition, Its Aims, Methods, and Measurement.” Pages s9- 


75. Hudelson, Earl, Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 
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TRAINING THE SCORER 
Any group of teachers expecting to use composition scales 
should receive definite training in their use. One teacher in the 
group should be selected to handle all material needed in giving 
this training. The leader should cut up several mimeographed 


‘ 


copies of the “‘ Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale” 
so that each specimen composition may be handled separately and 
without the identifying scale number. ‘These specimen composi- 
tions should be kept intact in sets until they are used. 

The leader should hand the specimen compositions, two at a 
time, to each teacher who should decide which of the two composi- 
tions is the better. As additional compositions are given out, two 
at a time, the teacher should place them where they belong in 
relation to each other. 

Finally, the teacher should arrange the compositions from the 
highest to the lowest in the order of general quality. 

The report form, Table I, page 472, should be used by each 
teacher in recording his results. 

In order to aid the teachers in deciding upon the relative merits 
of the various compositions, the leader should give the compositions 
to them in some such order as the following: 0.0 and 5.0; 1.9 and 
6.0; 3.8 and 7.2; 1.1 and 9.0; 2.8 and 8.0. 

The teacher who succeeds best in this exercise will, of course. 
reconstruct the scale. The exercise should be repeated until each 
teacher succeeds in placing the compositions in the order that they 
occur on the scale." 

When the teachers have arranged the specimen compositions 
in the order which they consider correct, all should be provided 
with copies of Thorndike’s ‘‘ Preliminary Extension of the Hillegas 
Scale.”? They should then be told to assign each mimeographed 
composition a score by matching the composition with the one most 

* This exercise will be of greatest value to teachers who are not already familiar 
with the composition scale clipped up. Others, however, will find the exercise profitable 
if they have not recently used the scale, or if they are using it unsatisfactorily. 

* Preliminary Extension of the Hillegas Scale for the Measurement of Quality in 
English Compositions by Young People, by Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, $.08. 
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nearly like it on the Thorndike’s “Extension,” and estimating a 
number to indicate its value in terms of the scale. They should 
be permitted to assign figures between numbers given on the scale, 
if they desire. 

To give further training, compositions of known scale value 
may be selected from Thorndike’s English Compositions, or from 
other practice sets. (See the references, page 479.) The composi- 
tions should be distributed to the teachers in sets; for example, 
Set A may be given to one teacher, Set B to another, etc. Each 
set is approximately as difficult to grade as any other. 

When each teacher has been given a set of compositions, he 
should be provided with a copy of the Traube Supplement to the 
Hillegas Scale, and told to match the practice specimens with 
those on the scale, and to assign to each composition a value which 
in his judgment indicates most nearly the quality of the composition 
in terms of the scale. He may assign figures ranging between the 
scale values if he desires. 

The true values of the compositions should then be given to 
the teacher, who records after these the scores which he himself 
assigned. Each teacher should be supplied with a form similar to 
Table I, page 472. By finding the differences between his scores 
and the true values he may determine whether his tendency is to 
grade too high or too low. 

After each teacher has had the opportunity to determine his 
tendency in using the scale, he should be given another set of 
practice compositions for scoring. In the event that his other 
scoring is too high he should, of course, undertake to score lower. 

It will often be found that on this second attempt the teacher’s 
tendency will go to the opposite extreme; that is, if he graded too 
low the first time, in his efforts to correct this low scoring the second 
time he is likely to score too high. As a rule it will be necessary 
for each teacher to score at least three sets of the compositions. 
Before any of the teachers make further attempts at grading 
additional sets of the practice compositions, it will be well for the 
leader to give some information such as the following: 


* Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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The accompanying composition scale, The Nassau County 
Supplement to the Hillegas Scale, may be used by teachers of 
composition for the purpose of estimating the ability of their 
pupils to write compositions. The basis of any measurement is 
comparison. The specimen compositions given on the scale are 
arranged in order from low to high to indicate degrees of general 
quality. By comparing pupils’ compositions with these specimens, 
the general composition ability of the pupils may be estimated. 

TABLE I 


SHOWING TEACHER X’s TENDENCY IN SCORING COMPOSITIONS 
oF KNOWN VALUE 























} 
Difference 
Teacher X et Teacher’s [True Value of| bored | Teacher’s 
Cor monies ~~ Score Composition] cuore a Fr | Tendencies 
} if co anc 
| True Value | 
Second attempt I 5.0 5.8 — .8 —- 
Set H+ 2 7.0 6.8 + 2 + 
3 5-5 7-2 —SeF = 
4 2.5 2.8 — 3 — 
5 5.5 9.3 = 2 a 
0 4.0 5.5 ~~ — 
7 3.0 6.0 —3.0 - 
8 6.0 5-3 + 7 | os 
9 8.0 7. + .5 + 
10 5.0 3.9 +I1.1 + 
Algebraic Sum..........]... pee ; vee —5.9 Low 
ie eave —.59 Low 

















4 Thorndike’s English Compositions. 

Each attempt, on a different set of samples, is tabulated in this fashion. Teacher 
X was high on the first attempt and low on the second (reported in the table). 
Further attempts were necessary until the average was equal to or lower than .s. 
In making the comparisons, teachers should bear in mind that only 
the general qualities of the compositions should be considered, as 
no other consideration entered into the making of the scale. 

The teacher’s scoring is not satisfactory until he brings his 
average to .5 or lower. He should practice until he becomes 
fairly consistent in his scoring. See Table I, page 472. 

Individual teachers may, of course, without the assistance of 
others, train themselves in scoring. The practice sets of evaluated 
compositions by Thorndike and others do not have the /rue values 
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printed on them, but in separate key tables, which can be consulted 
after scores have been assigned. 

It is necessary to be systematic and to record scores and true 
values each time as shown on Table I, page 472. The calculations 
should be made accurately each time. 

Even experts who use the composition scales find that they must 
test their skill now and then through the use of scientifically evalu- 
ated compositions. They discover not infrequently that they 
require practice of the kind that has been described. No one 
should be satisfied with merely ‘learning to use the scales.” Skill 
is what is required, and occasional practice is necessary for this. 


SCORING THE COMPOSITION PAPERS 


The scoring should be done immediately and rapidly. The 
scorer should occasionally check his accuracy, and stop the work 
long enough for special training if necessary. See page 472 of 
this article. 

DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING THE PAPERS 

1. Read these instructions carefully before beginning to score. 

2. Before attempting to score a set of papers classify the papers in the 
following manner: 

Subdivide the papers into two stacks, A and B, selected as good and poor. 
Good in this instance should be regarded as above the average and poor as 
average or below. Then subdivide all A papers in A and Az, selecting for 
At the poorer papers and retaining the better papers in A. Subdivide Ar 
into Ar and A2. 

When A has been completely subdivided make the same kind of sub- 
division for B, B1, and Bz. The papers will then stand grouped as follows: 

Above Average Average and Below 
A B 
Al Br 
A2 B2 

This classification of the papers contains an arrangement of two groups 
of three sets each. The papers in each of these groups should be handled 
separately and the three sets in each group should be scored in order, one set 
at a time. 

3. Match as accurately as possible each composition with the specimens on 
the Traube Supplement to the Hillegas Scale, and assign to each composition 
a value. Values intermediate to those given on the scale may be assigned if 
desired. 
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4. Pay no attention to the apparent age or training of the person who 
wrote the composition, nor to the apparent speed at which the composition 
was written. 

5. Be influenced by no conclusions other than those relating to the general 
quality of the composition itself. 

6. Make an alphabetical list of the names of the pupils whose compositions 
you are scoring. Record your scores on this list, and on the individual papers. 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF TESTS PAPERS 
THE TABULATION OF SPECIFIC TYPES OF ERRORS 

It will be well for teachers inexperienced in the use of standard 
tests to avoid making too many tabulations from a single set of 
test papers. It will be best for them to attempt only the spelling 
with one other item; handwriting, or punctuation, or grammar, or 
rhetoric. 

Defects in (1) handwriting, (2) spelling, (3) punctuation, (4) 
grammar, and (5) rhetoric should be considered separately from 
general quality in composition and scored on the basis of the num- 
ber of errors that occur per one hundred words. 

Such scoring should be done after the compositions have been 
scored for general quality. 

The total number of words written by each pupil should always 
be reported with the total number of errors of each kind. 

From these data estimates should later be made giving the 
number of errors of each kind per one hundred words written by 
each pupil. 

When this has been done, the total] number of errors for the 
entire class should be secured and an estimate made of the number 
of errors of each kind per one hundred words written by the entire 
class. 

These two estimates, (1) of the number of errors of a given 
kind per one hundred words by each pupil, and (2) of the number of 
errors of a given kind per one hundred words written by the entire 
class, will make it possible for every pupil to compare his own 
standing, so far as specific types of error are concerned, with that 
of the entire group of pupils with whom he is associated. 


THE TABULATION OF ERRORS 


1. Only a very limited number of errors should be marked, in general only 
such errors as can be definitely rated as “wrong.” 
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2. Consider each type of error separately. 

3. Complete the marking of one type of error before beginning that of 
another. 

4. Before beginning to mark errors of a given kind, find in at least two 
papers examples of the kind under consideration. Select a definite symbol for 
each kind of error and mark every occurrence of the error; for example, the 
omission of a period at the end of sentences might be marked with a capital 
O. Capital O should then be used consistently as the symbol for this type of 
error. 

5. Just as soon as the marking of a given kind of error is completed, the 
teacher should record, on the back of the paper, the number of occurrences. 
This number should be recorded opposite the specific symbol that has been 
selected to represent that kind of error. For example, if D C has been chosen 
as a symbol to represent errors in the use of capital letters in proper nouns or 
proper adjectives, these letters should then be used on the back of the paper in 
recording the number of errors of the type thus represented. 


CHECK SHEETS FOR THE DIAGNOSIS OF WRITTEN ENGLISH 

The ‘‘Check sheets for the Diagnosis of Written English” 
(see page 476) should be followed in marking errors, in order that 
the diagnosis of weaknesses in the mechanics of writing may be 
‘check 


‘ 


concentrated upon essentials only. There is a separate 
sheet” for marking defects under each type of mechanics: hand- 
writing, spelling, punctuation, grammar, rhetoric. 
REPORTS ON THE DIAGNOSIS OF WRITTEN ENGLISH 
Reports upon the diagnosis of written English are highly impor- 
tant features of the schedule of tests. Needless to say, anyone 
attempting to give standard tests must have ready at hand the 
necessary forms for records and reports. A specimen report form is 
given on page 477. 
DO NOT UNDERTAKE TO DO TOO MUCH TABULATING 
It is not necessary for anyone to make tabulations under all 
five items recommended for the program of diagnosis. Certainly 
no more tabulations should be undertaken than can be carried 
through promptly and accurately. Moreover, no testing or 
diagnosing should be undertaken unless the results secured are 
used directly in a more effective teaching of written English in 
the classes tested. 
In the most cases it will at first be inadvisable to undertake the 
full program of testing in more than two classes. 
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CHECK SHEETS FOR THE DIAGNOSIS OF WRITTEN ENGLISH! 


CHECK SHEET Ic-PUNCTUATION 


Graves II-IX 












































Symbol for ~ : . | Number of 
Grades Marking Errors in use of: tet 
PERIODS AND QUESTION MARKS | 
~ O | 
© I Period: 
3 At end of sentence. | 
— After an abbreviation. 
= 2 | Question mark: 
At end of interrogation. 
ComMAS? | 
. c 
> “ : J ad. | 
an I For letter forms: to separate items of dates and ad- 
2 dresses (but not as terminal marks). 
jo} EE 
2 : 
< 2 As compound sentences begin to appear: 
= Comma before and, but (or its equivalent), for, or,| 
o so, or while. 
— |-—_-___—__—_——- 
= 3 As undivided quotations appear normally in writing:| 
i A comma is required. 
> ae 
3 4 | With preceding limitation: 
= Comma after yes and no, and on both sides of noun 
= of address 
~ eee 
© 4 5 | Commas: 
= eR ? 
= 25 With yes and no, and names of address 
_> * . 
< 





* Only part of one check sheet is reproduced here. Copies of all of them (working 
size) may be obtained free from the Secretary, National Council of Teachers of English, 


506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago. All the “check sheets’ are bass 
reports of the Council’s Committee on the Economy of Time. See 
Journal, Feb., Mar., and Nov., 1919. 


-d upon the 


the English 


2 There are eleven uses of the comma listed. Probably only a few of these will be 


marked in a single set of test papers. Those checked may all be marked 
for differentiation, differently Cr, C3, etc. Note the grade levels. 





alike, C, or, 
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REPORTS ON THE DIAGNOSIS OF WRITTEN ENGLISH! 


Report IIa, ENGLISH GRAMMAR 








Name of school year in English 
(1st term 

(2nd term______Hour when the class meets_____ 

Date Room Number present. 








Number absent_ Teacher’s name 











1. Total number of words written by the class 

2. Total number of sentence errors by the class 

3. Total errors in correctness of form 

4. Total number of errors by the class in grammar 


. Total number of errors by the class in grammar, per 100 words written_______ 








j 
SENTENCE ERRORS Number of Errors 





1 | Detached word groups 








Nl 

| 

2 Dependent clause | 
3 | Shift of sentence plan 

4 Sentence fault 


| Totals 

















| ERRORS IN CORRECTNESS OF FORM 











I | Inflections 





2 | Concord or agreement 











3 | Syntax 








| Totals 





Send duplicate of this report to 
C. C. Certain, Chairman of the Committee on Examinations,? 


1519 Glynn Court, Detroit, Michigan. 


tOnly one report is reproduced here. Copies of all, in working size, may be ob- 
tained free from the Secretary, National Council of Teachers of English, 506 West 
Sixty-ninth St., Chicago. 

*The reports on the diagnosis of written English are requested in duplicate by 
persons co-operating with the committee. Copies of all reports are desired for purposes 
of consolidation. Upon the basis of these consolidations, reports will be prepared upon 


standards in composition. 
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CONSOLIDATION REPORT! 


GENERAL QUALITY AND TABULATIONS FOR DIAGNOSIS IN ENGLISH 


Name of School — 


CoMPOSIT 


ION 


Year in English (1st Term 





(2nd Term 


Hour When the Class Meets__¥___E—— Date —EW™—SO—COFSFSFSFSCOsFM ROOM 


Number present_____Number absent?_____Teacher’s Name_____L_L___ 


Total number of words written by the class____ 




















SCORES IN 


ORDER OF 
RANE— 


| HIGHEST 
TO LOWEST 


Under- 
line the 
medians) 











Handwriting | 


| Composit 


|COLUMN IN 
i . 
Toray Er- 
RORS 
’ | CHECKED | 
NAMES OF Toral — ToraL SCORES Tora TOTA! 
PUPILS | ERRORS mn Hamp ERRORS IN lersspEti-| w . 
. ? ND- . | MISSPELL- RDS 
(Alphabetical MANV- | wane Out- | Compo- | mcs WRITTEN 
order) SCRIPT | —) ee) en i a 
| { 
| = 
§ | | 
Sig] | 
| Sicscli 
isilelisi 
| ijeltlale| 
| 3 ae 
| | S/O; a | 
— -_ SS —_—— 
| | | 
 rrrr rrr | } | 
ae 
Bec cwcves | 
Gecccccceos | | | 
Terre | 
t ! ' 
} | 
Me rh ckarechareia 
} i 
BB cweneone | | | 
| 
a isn | 
. } | | 
34 ceosee ‘| | 
- | | 
Li. TERE | | | 
af 


t Copies, working size, may be o 


ytained free from 


the National Council office. 


2 Write on the back of this report the names of all pupils absent. 


Send duplicate of this report to C. C 


Glynn Court, Detroit, Michigan. 


Certain, C 


*hairman of Committee on Examinations, 
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THE PRESERVATION OF INDIVIDUAL PAPERS 


The teacher should carefully preserve the test papers, and 

each paper should be marked to show the: 
1. Date of test. 
2. Composition score. 

3. Number of words written. 

4. Type errors in handwriting, or punctuation, or grammar, 
or rhetoric. (Marked with identifying symbols.) 

5. Words misspelled. (Underscored.) 

6. Total errors in punctuation, or grammar, etc., per one hunderd 
words written. 

7. Total number of words misspelled per one hundred words 
written. 

REFERENCES 
COMPOSITION SCALES 
1. Briggs, Thomas H., ‘‘English Composition Scales in Use.” Cf. Part 
III. Teachers College Record XXIII. November, 1922, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
2. Hudelson, E., “English Composition Scale.” Grades 7-12. Published 
as monograph by World Book Co., Yonkers, New York. $0.60. 

3. Lewis, E. E., ‘Scales for Measuring Special Types of English Composi- 
tion.”” World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 

4. Traube, H. R., ‘‘ Nassau Supplement to the Hillegas Scale for Measuring 
the Quality of English Composition,” 1916. Grades 4-12. $0.08. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

5, Van Wagenen, M. J., “‘Minnesota English Composition Scales.” 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 


TRAINING THE SCORER 


” 


1. Hudelson, E., ‘English Composition Scale.” World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York. 
SAMPLES FOR PRACTICE SCORING 

1. Briggs, Thomas H., ‘‘English Composition Scales in Use,” Part III, 
Teachers College Record, November, 1922. 

2. Hudelson, E., ‘‘English Composition Scale.”” World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York. $0.60 cents. (Grades 7-12 Pp. 29-46.) 

3. Thorndike, E. L., “English Composition.”” One hundred fifty specimens 
arranged for use in psychological and educational experiments, Teachers 
College, New York City. 


’ 
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STANDARDS, AND METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION 


1. Briggs, Thomas H., “‘English Composition Scales in Use,” Teachers 


College Record, November, 1922." 


2. a) Certain, C. C., “By What Standards Are High School Pupils Pro- 


moted in English Composition?” The English Journal, June, 1921. 

b) Certain, C. C., “Are Your Pupils up to Standard in Composition ?” 
Norms, pages 368, 369, 370. Procedure for giving Test, pages 373-376. 
The English Journal, June, 1923. 

3. Dolch, E. W., “More Accurate Use of Scales,” the English Journal, 
November, 1922. 

4. Hudelson, E., “English Composition, Its Aims, Methods, and Measure- 
ment,” Part I, The Twenty-Second Year-Book, National Society for the Study 
of Education, Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. 

5. Hudelson, E., “Composition Scale.” World Book Co. Composition 
grade norms, median achievements, etc., pp. 22 and 23. 

6. Traube, H. R. ‘Supplementing the Hillegas Scale.” Teachers College. 
Tentative standards, median achievements in English composition, etc., 
Pp. 25-33- 

OTHER TESTS AND SCALES 

1. Ayres, L. P., “A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling.” Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

2. Briggs, Thomas H., “English Form Test.” Grades 7-9. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. $0.90 
per 100. 

Cf. ‘An English Form Test,’’ Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College Record, 
January, 1922. 

“The Briggs English Form Test in Use,” C. C. Certain, the English Journal, 
April, 1923. 

3. Briggs, Thomas H., and Kelley, Truman L., “Sixteen Spelling Scales,” 
1920. Cf. Teachers College Record, September, 1920. Intended for instruction 
or for testing. Grades 7-12. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

4. Leonard, S. A. “Sentence Recognition Tests” V and VI, series A. 
Tests of Grammatical Correctness, A and B. The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. $0.90 a hundred. 

5. Morrison, J. C., and McCall, Wm. A., “Spelling Scale.” For grades 2-0. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

6. Starch, Daniel, “English Grammar Tests.’”’ Diagnostic purposes. 
Grades 7-12. Published by the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
1920. 

Grammatical Scale A. English. Diagnostic purposes. Grades 5-12. 
Published by the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 1920. 


t This is one of the- most satisfactory discussions available. 
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EARL HUDELSON 
University of Minnesota 


This study, of which the data in Tables I and II are the results, 
was made to determine a sound basis for the reorganization of the 
literature courses offered by departments of English in teacher- 
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TABLE I 
LITERATURE REQUIRED OR RECOMMENDED FOR CLASS STUDY AND FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN THIRTY-EIGHT STATE HicH ScHOOL 
ENGLISH COURSES OF STUDY 
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Lays of Ancient Rome | 6 
Milton’s Minor Poems. ; 
Man Without a Country 3 I 
Midsummer Night’s Dream a 4. 
Merchant of Venice. . 3 | x 
Mill on the Floss, The. @ 
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training institutions. The results are herewith submitted in the 
belief that they will be of value to administrators in organizing 
English courses of study and to compilers of school readers. 


TABLE II 


LITERATURE MENTIONED Two oR More TIMES IN STATE Courses oF STUDY 
IN ENGLISH FROM THIRTY-EIGHT STATES 


Arranged According to Frequency 


(The starred selections are also contained in the College Entrance list) 


FREQUENCY OF 20 


*Short stories, ad lib. 


FREQUENCY OF 19 
*Tvanhoe 
*Silas Marner 


FREQUENCY OF 17 


*Merchant of Venice 
FREQUENCY OF 16 
*Julius Caesar 


FREQUENCY OF 15 
*As You Like It 
*Lady of the Lake 
*Last of the Mohicans 
*Macbeth 


FREQUENCY OF 14 
*Franklin’s Autobiography 
*Idylls of the King 
*Old Testament Narratives 
*Tale of Two Cities, A 


FREQUENCY OF 13 
*Ancient Mariner 
*House of the Seven Gables 
*Milton’s Minor Poems 
*Treasure Island 


FREQUENCY OF 12 
*David Copperfield 
*Hamlet 


*Oregon Trail 
*Sketch Book 

FREQUENCY OF II 
*Lorna Doone 
*Midsummer Night’s Dream 
*Odyssey, The (Palmer’s trans.) 


FREQUENCY OF I0 
*Mill on the Floss 
*Oliver Twist 
*Pilgrim’s Progress 
*Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
*Vicar of Wakefield 


FREQUENCY OF 9 
Blue Bird, The 
*Henry Esmond 
*Kidnapped 
Piper, The 
*Two Years Before the Mast 


FREQUENCY OF 8 
*Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
*Browning’s shorter poems 

Captains Courageous 
*Deserted Village, The 
*Essay on Burns (Carlyle) 

Les Misérables 
*Lyrical poetry, ad lib. 

She Stoops to Conquer 
*Sohrab and Rustum 
*Tales of a Wayside Inn 
*Travels with a Donkey 
*Twelfth Night 

































FREQUENCY OF 7 

*Adam Bede 

Ben Hur 

Crisis, The 

*Essay on Johnson (Macaulay) 
*Essays, ad lib. 

*Essays of Elia 

*Lays of Ancient Rome 

Little Minister, The 
*Nicholas Nickleby 

*Palgrave, Book IV 

Promised Land, The 
*OQuentin Durward 

Red Rock 
*Romola 

*Snow Bound 

*Tom Brown’s School Days 
*Vanity Fair 

Virginian, The 
*Vision of Sir Launfal, The 


FREQUENCY OF 6 

Alhambra, The 

*American poetry, ad lib. 

Call of the Wild 

*Cranford 

Enoch Arden 

*Farewell Address (Washington) 
Huckleberry Finn 

*Inland Voyage, An 

Kim 

Man Without a Country 
*Poe’s Tales, ad lib. 

Poetry of the Great War 
*Pride and Prejudice 
Rise of Silas Lapham, The 
Rivals, The 
*Talisman, The 
Tom Sawyer 
*Twice Told Tales 
Up from Slavery 
*Westward Ho! 
FREQUENCY OF 5 

Adrift on an Ice Pan 

Bret Harte’s stories 
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*Burke’s Conciliation 


~ 


haucer’s Prologue and selections 


~ 


‘ricket on the Hearth 


* 


legy Written in a Country Church- 
yard 
*Essays (Bacon) 
*Essays (Emerson) 

*First Bunker Hill Address 
Grayson’s works, David, ad lib. 
*Henry V 

Hugh Wynne 

In Ole Virginia 
*Kenilworth 

Kentucky Cardinal 
*Lincoln’s Speeches and Addresses 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
Making of an American, The 
Marble Faun, The 
*Marmion 


11 


Narrative poems, ad lib. 
Old Chester Tales 
Paradise Lost 
*Prisoner of Chillon, The 
Richard Carvel 


Self-Cultivation in English (Palmer) 


° | empest, The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine, The 


*Walden 


FREQUENCY OF 4 
*Aeneid (trans.) 
* ; : - = art ] +; 
Autobiography and _ selections 


(Huxley 
Choir Invisible, The 


Christmas Carol 


*Coriolanus 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
*English and Scotch Popular Ballads 


*Evangeline 

Four Million, The 
*Gulliver’s Travels 
*Guy Mannering 


Heroes and Hero Worship 
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Hoosier School Master 
*Tliad (trans.) 

Innocents Abroad 

Jane Eyre 

Jungle Books 

Last Days of Pompeii 
*Life of Nelson (Southey) 
*Newcomes, The 

Novels, ad lib 
*Old Curiosity Shop 
Ramona 

Right of Way, The 
*Robinson Crusoe 

Sharp Eyes 

Sherwood 

Southern poetry, ad lib. 
Tales of a Traveler 

| anglewood | ales 

Voice of the City, The 
Wild Animals I Have Known 


Age of Fable, The (Bulfinch) 
American literature, ad lib. 

ai si — 
Am n | c addresses, ad lib. 


*Cloister and the Hearth, The 
Coniston 

David | i r 

Democracy Today 


torian poetry, ad lib. 


= 
sa Fs 
<a 


Essay on Addison (Macaulay) 
*Essay on Hastings (Macaulay) 
*Essay on Milton (Macaulay) 
Indian Boyhood, An 

Joan of Arc (DeQuincey) 
Land of Heart’s Desire, The 
Life of Alice Freeman Palmer 


*Life of Goldsmith (Irving) 
Literature of American Life and 
Ideals, ad lib. 
*Master of Ballantrae, The 
Melting Pot, The 
Milestones 
*Mosses from an Old Manse 
New England Nun, A 
Palgrave, Book I 
*Palgrave, Book IT 
*Poe’s poems, ad lib. 
Poetry, ad lib. 
Present Crisis, The 
*Princess. The 
Prue and I 
*Rape of the Lock 
Rebecca od Sunnybrook Farm 
*Scott’s narrative poems, ad lib. 
Sherlock Holmes stories, ad lib. 
Southern literature, ad lib. 
*Spy, The 
Stickeen 
To Have and to Hold 
Twenty Years at Hull House 
Winning of the West 
FREQUENCY OF 2 
American Men of Letters (Warner) 
American Public Addresses, ad lib. 
Ballads, ad lib. 
Being a Boy 
Beowulf (trans.) 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 
' ; 


iv, ad lib. 


Biograp 
Bob, Son of Battle 
*Bos\ ell’s J hnson 

Boyhood of a Naturalist 

Boy’s King Arthur 

Boy’s Life of Mark Twain (Paine) 
*Burns’s poems, ad lib. 

Burroughs, ad lib. 

Classic Myths (Gayley) 
*Comus 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, A 
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*Cooper’s Tales, ad lib. 
Count of Monte Cristo 
Crossing, The 
Culture and Anarchy 
Dr. Grenfell’s Parish 
Elizabethan lyrics, ad lib. 
Emmy Lou 
*English Mail Coach, The 
English Men of Letters (Morley) 
English poetry, ad lib. 
English prose, ad lib. 
Faerie Queene 
Farthest North 
Faust (trans.) 
Florence Nightingale (Richards) 
Folk Ballads, ad lib. 
Forum of Democracy, The 
Freckles 
Gentlemen from Indiana, A 
Girl of the Limberlost, A 
Girls Who Became Famous 
Glengarry School Days 
Gold Bug, The 
Great White Journey, The 
Harbor, The 
Harold, the Last of the Saxons 
In the Wilderness 
Jeanne d’Arc (Mackaye) 
Joan of Arc (Twain) 
Justice 
King Lear 
Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York 
Laddie 
Last American, The 
Last of the Barons 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Light that Failed, The 
Little Book of Modern Verse (Rit- 
tenhouse) 
Little Colonel Series 
Long narrative poems, ad lib 
Main Traveled Roads 
Marse Chan 
Meh Lady 
Mob, The 





*Modern short stories, ad lib 
*Morte d’Arthur 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
My Summer in a Garden 
New England Boyhood, A 
New Testament, Gospels of the 
Ninety-Three 
Old Creole Days 
Orations, ad lib. 
Other Wise Man, The, et al. 
Pickwick Papers 
Pit, The 
Plays, ad lib. 
Poor Richard’s Almanac 
Queed 
*Raven, The 
Riders to the Sea 
Rimes of a Red Cross Man 
*Romeo and Juliet 
Salt Water Ballads (Masefield) 
*Scott’s novels, ad lib. 
Shepherd of the Hills, The 
Spell of the Rockies, The 
Stories of King Arthur (Pyle) 
Story of My Boyhood and Youth 
(Muir) 
Strife 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern 
*Thackeray’s novels, ad lib. 
Tom Brown at Rugby 
Treasury of War Poetry (Clarke) 
Uncle Remus stories, ad lib. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Vailima Letters 
*Virginians, The 
When I Was a Boy in Greece 
White Fang 
White Umbrella in Mexico, A 
Wonder Book 
FREQUENCY OF I 
(Though they have not been listed 
here, 187 selections received men- 
tion only once. These ranged all 
the way from Psalm of Life to 
Percy’s Reliques.) 
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That the College Entrance list influences the selection of litera - 
ture for the various state courses of study in English is shown by 
such frequent expressions as “and other selections chosen from the 
College Entrance list” at the end of the lists printed in the state 
Manuals. Even more often, however, the list printed in the Report 
of the Committee on the Reorganization of English (U.S. Bureau of 
Educational Bulletin No. 2, 1917) is recommended as a source of 


‘ 


additional choices. 

The majority of the titles having a frequency of 2 appeared in 
the courses of study of the same two states. Many of the 187 titles 
occurring only once were also found in the Manual from one or 
the other of these two states. Familiarity with all, or even the 
majority, of the selections recommended by these two Manuals 
would give high school graduates a wider literary acquaintance 
than the average English major acquires in college. 

Flexibility ranged all the way from the two comprehensive 
arrays down to lists which prescribed absolutely both the texts for 
class study and the selections for outside reading. 



















THE ROUND TABLE 


TEACHING ENGLISH WITH THE MOVIES 


On October 2, a class in English III at Commercial High School 
began the study of Silas Marner. The class is composed larg: ly of boys 
and girls who have failed once, twice, or even three times 
At the beginning of their study of Si/as Marner, the pupils were told that 


a moving picture of the book would be shown to them on Octo 


by the Director of Visual Education. The promise of a “movi 

stimulated the class like an electric current. The idea that a school 
book was actually suitable material for a movie gave it a charm never 
before associated with the textbook, which had ever been the symbol of 
“all work and no play.” A movie! They would study Silas Marner 


in order to understand and enjoy the movie. 


Notebooks were kept in which questions on each day’s assignment 
were copied. Parts of the story were dramatized in class; for instance, 
the scene at the “ Rainb« 

October 30 the class saw the moving picture. A second test was given 


yww.”” On October 24, a test was given. On 


October 31. The questions given on the first test were those of the usual 
type, such as, “Describe the development of Silas’ character, showing 
the changes and mentioning the events which caused these changes.” 
The second examination consisted of two parts: the first, questions to 
be answered with a single word or a short phrase, such as, ‘‘On what 
day of the year did Molly start out for Godfrey’s home ?”’; the second, a 
true-false test composed of statements like this: “Nancy became angry 
when she found out that Godfrey had deceived her.” 

The results were taken from only those pupils who took both tests 
and who saw the moving picture. 


First Test Second Test 
go-100 per cent .....7 pupils 10 pupils 
80- go per cent........8 pupils 7 pupils 
70—- 80 per cent........9 pupils 7 pupils 
Below 70 per cent......6 pupils 6 pupils 

390 30 


Three pupils who failed on the first test passed on the second; three 
passed the first but not the second; three failed on both tests. Seventeen 
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made higher grades on the second test. While it might be expected 
that the grades on the second test would show a greater improvement 
than they actually do show over the grades on the first test, the results 
prove two points: that the interest created by the prospect of the moving 
picture caused the class to work hard during the entire month, and that 
the true-false tests are a correct barometer of the pupils’ ability and 
effort. 

The effect of the movie upon the pupils was expressed also by a 
theme written November 1 upon the subject “The Pleasure and Profit 
[ Derived from the Silas Marner Movie.” To quote from several of the 
themes: “It is a pleasure to be able to sit down and see the people who 
lived in the seventeenth century pictured before me. Their quaint 
dresses and customs are interesting. I think that if a person reads a 
book and then goes to see the picture of that book, he will understand 
the book better. The events in Silas Marner were made clearer in my 
mind by seeing the picture. It showed plainly the different characters 
and helped correct any wrong ideas I had about their appearances. 
In the picture I could even see the changes that came over Silas’ counte- 
nance when he was accused of stealing the deacon’s money when he 
discovered the loss of his own money, and when he found Eppie.” 

Not all comments were in praise of the movie. The class resented 
any deviation from George Eliot’s plot. ‘Although the picture was very 
good, some of the most interesting events in the book were left out. 
The picture had its disappointments. I would have liked to have seen 
the scene in the Rainbow, where the men are seated around the fire 
talking and arguing. Mr. Macey, the farrier, the butcher, and Ben 
Winthrop were not shown. This scene is humorous and I was anxious 
to see these characters. The event where Dunstan stole Silas’ money 
was left out of the picture. In the last chapter of the book Silas and 
Eppie visited Lantern Yard. I was disappointed that this part of the 
story was not pictured, as it would have shown the changes in Lantern 
Yard during thirty years.” 

The author’s portrayal of moral truths seemed more deeply impressed 
upon the children by the movie. 

“Tt taught me three great lessons: not to live a lie, not to depend 
on chance, and not to be superstitious. Ignorance makes people super- 
stitious. I learned, also, that a little child can lead a person to do right. 
Eppie leads Silas back to the right views of life.” 

It seems to those of us who teach English that our pupils should 
in a great measure guide and determine our methods of teaching. It 
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is useless to condemn moving pictures; we may as well condemn all 
novels because “‘dime novels” are pernicious. Why not bring the 
movies into the schoolroom? The future appears bright for the educa- 
tional moving picture. The schools of New York City are using it in 
the teaching of English, history, and science. A film is being staged 
in the “Sleepy Hollow Region” featuring the comedian, Will Rogers, 
as Ichabod Crane. The Department of Visual Education, recently 
established in Atlanta by the Board of Education, is bringing life and 
vigor to the work of many classrooms. The experiment in the English 
class at Commercial High was a success. 
ADELAIDE CUNNINGHAM 
CoMMERCIAL HicH SCHOOL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MOTIVATION FOR READING ALOUD 


There had been several extemporaneous reading contests at German- 
town Friends School in which the best representatives read aloud at sig} 
We felt that the selection of the best readers and the training they received 
was of value, but there was little progress toward our goal of having every 
pupil read aloud well enough to be followed with ease and understanding. 
How could the motive of class rivalry be “sublimated”’ to the more demo- 
cratic end ? 

We had heard of a scheme suggested, I think, for Annapolis. Arrange 
games between intra-mural groups, but choose the players by lot an hour 
or so before the game. Before drawing the names, however, give the 
entire student body a physical examination, and discard the names of 
those whom it would hurt to play. It was believed that this procedure 
would be an incentive for the coaches to work for the football develop- 
ment of all the men available, and for the student individually to keep in 
good condition and work hard to be ready to play as well as possible for 
the sake of the team, and, in some cases, so as not to be conspicuously a 


it. 


duffer. 

We decided to adapt the suggestion for reading; and after two trials, 
a year apart, each time with sections of the eighth and ninth grades, we 
feel that the device has value. The date for the contest was announced 
several months ahead and the interest was such that many of the children 
in preparation read aloud an hour a day during the Christmas holidays. 
There were twenty-five to a section and four were to be chosen as repre- 
sentatives; each child felt he had a fair chance of being called on. The 
names were drawn by the teachers the day before, but the complete list 
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with the selection to be read was handed to the student chairman only 
as he went into the room. 

Care should be taken with the subject-matter chosen, and the start- 
ing- and stopping-place of each reader should be plainly marked. It 
would be difficult in many groups of college-bred adults to choose nineteen 
by lot and have the average reading good enough to hold the attention of 
the room. Thus it is all the more important with children that a selection 
be chosen that is not ruined by one or two poor readers; that is, something 
wherein the interest of one page is not wholly dependent on points made 
on the page before. We found, for this reason, Henry van Dyke’s His 
Other Engagement better than The Sire de Malétroit’s Door and less good 
than Stephen Leacock’s Decline of the Drama (in Morley’s Modern Essays). 

The question of distressingly bad stutterers may be raised. Perhaps 
their case is analogous to that of weak hearts in football, and their names 
should be eliminated before the drawing takes place. 

Irvin C. PoLtey 

GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE OLD NUISANCE 

And, the troublesome connective, particularly in oral composition, 
has been subject to unmerciful examination by our Freshman pupils. 
We began by noting the few rea] needs for that word. The pupils were 
surprised that they could eliminate it so often. Once they understood 
that and only linked together words, phrases, clauses, or sentences of 
equal rank they were quick to detect its misuse. They discovered that 
the frequent use of and is childish—this is not to be tolerated by a Fresh- 
man. Further observation showed that it occurred as the result of a 
lazy habit or of slovenly thinking. ‘This proved a spur to careless pupils. 
All came to feel that this old prop had indicated real weakness and they 
were anxious to stand upright at once. 

Every pupil was asked to express his conclusions concerning and in a 
jingle, a couplet, or a tongue twister. The response was whole hearted. 
These were submitted to a committee from the class. After commending 
several the committee selected the tongue-twister: Abolish aimless activi- 
ties of the artful annexer and, They recommended it for the class guide. 
An artistic member of the class volunteered to place it on a poster which 
has hung before the pupils for several weeks. 

And is no longer the old nuisance it once was. It is almost a gram- 


matical outcast with our Freshmen group. 
MARGERY R. MILLER 
YANETON (SoutH Dakota) HicH ScHOooL 























































EDITORIAL 


The editor of the English Journal in February of this year 
invited the co-operation of high-school teachers in settling the 
question of the superiority of the project method 

An Invitation 


over traditional procedures in the teaching of com- 
Repeated ' : , — 


position. A number expressed interest in the experi- 
ment proposed and some actually undertook to make the tests and 
teach parallel classes by different method. No one, however, 
carried the plan through to a conclusion, and therefore we are still 
without statistical data on the problem. The informal testimony 
of the experimenters was that they had a good time, and learned 
much. Several say they intend to carry the thing through this 
fall. 

All who are interested in this problem or in measurements in 
English are invited to join in the undertaking. The first tests 
should be made by the end of September. The complete plan 
will be supplied to any who are considering participating in the 
work. 


Surely the opening of a new school year is an appropriate 

occasion for resolving to leave our low-vaulted past and to build 

“4 > 7 2S ) > “4 Cc > y < Si Ss, 4 > S 1vog 4 > 

School-Year ourselves more statel} mansions _We ggest the 
Resolutions following—with modifications ad libitum: 


1. Before beginning any recitation, I will have a clearly defined objective 
for it. 

2. In every class meeting I will make it my first business to see that my 
pupils have a specific purpose, usually identical with my own. 

3. I will never attempt to deceive or work my pupils, or to conceal from 
them my real purposes. 

4. I will not do for my pupils anything which they can without serious loss 
of time do for themselves. 

5. I will read for my own recreation at least one novel, play, or collection 
of shorter pieces every month. 

6. I will allow myself at least an hour of relaxation every day, including 
at least thirty minutes in the open air. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English will be held in Detroit at Thanksgiving. The Board of Direc- 
tors will meet Thursday afternoon, and that evening there will be a con- 
ference in charge of the Committee on Examinations. The present plans 
devote one general session to the teaching of literature throughout the 
educational system, and a second to informational and critical addresses 
upon literature, somewhat in the fashion of our British cousins in their 
English Association. For the Annual Dinner, the Detroit English Club 
has promised to secure us a poet or essayist of the first rank. There will 
be the usual section meetings. An excursion to the Ford plant is a proba- 
bility. 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel Statler, where single rooms range 
from $3.50 up and double rooms may be had at $5.00 and $5.50. Three, 
four, or five persons in a room, $2.50 and up. It is best to secure reser- 


vations at once. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT OAKLAND 


Nearly five hundred people listened to the excellent program pre- 
sented by the National Council of Teachers of English in Ebell Hall, 
Oakland, California, on Monday afternoon, July 2. President J. W. 
Searson was in the chair at this session. Miss Alice Dillon, secretary 
of the California association, acted as secretary on this occasion and on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

William B. Owen, principal of the Chicago Normal College, and at 
that time president of the National Education Association, made an 
effective statment of the “Place of Literature in the Curriculum,” show- 
ing its tremendous value as a humanizing agency. 

He was followed by James F. Hosic, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, whose address on “‘A Program of Investigation” was in 
summary as follows: 

The time has come for testing the worth of our present practices in teaching 
English and for trying out new ideas. The end of the period when English is 
freely accorded first place in the school course is almost at hand. We must 
have facts as well as faith with which to support its claims. 
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Within a year various proposals for an investigation of English teaching 
have been made, most of them friendly and entirely disinterested, but none of 
them by the workers in the high schools. Yet it is precisely they who have 
most at stake. Members of English associations should note these develop- 
ments and act accordingly. Whatever investigations are made should be 
conducted with the full participation of the English teachers themselves so 
that no important consideration shall be overlooked. 

Among the leading questions to be answered are these: How important 
are small, as contrasted with large, classes in terms of the actual results 
achieved? What is the effect of a careful program of teaching “‘essentials”’ 
when systematically carried out? What is the actual value of professional 
training? How much do pupils suffer at the hands of the inexperienced ? 
What merit have certain proposed schemes of correlation of English with 
other subjects when measured by the outcomes of separate English courses 
skilfully administered? Has the differentiation of English courses into the 
“‘practical”’ and the “literary” proved as worth while as the Committee on 
Reorganization anticipated? Would such a reorganization of the course as 
that proposed in the Teachers College Record for September of the present year 
be a step in advance? How far do the so-called objective measures of English 
actually measure the abilities they are intended to measure, and are those 
the only or the chief abilities we seek to develop ? 

There is no mystery about scientific investigation. Its methods are well 
known. What it chiefly demands is ingenuity and a capacity for taking pains. 
It should proceed in the light of objectives which it cannot itself readily supply. 
With these English teachers are deeply concerned. Let them, therefore, 
take thought to the matter and retain the initiative which ten years of nation- 
wide organization has prepared them to take. We have had several descriptive 
reports on conditions, and shall doubtless have them again. Let us have, in 
addition, more searching studies as to how conditions may be improved, with 
conclusions only after a sufficient number of facts are known. 


Miss Emma J. Breck, director of the teaching of English in 
the University of California High School, presented very definitely and 
attractively ‘‘ Present-Day Needs in the Training of English Teachers.”’ 
Her address will appear later in full. 

On Tuesday afternoon Miss Anne Ogden Johnson, leader of the 
California association, presided over a session of about three hundred. 

In the absence of the first programmed speaker, H. R. Driggs, J. W. 
Searson, of the University of Nebraska, second on the program, came 
first with his paper on “State Laws Concerning Language Instruction.” 
While standing foursquare for genuine Americanism and for requiring 
English as the basal medium of instruction in all schools, he decried 
the narrowness that caused many state legislatures to forbid the devotion 
of even a single period to the teaching of other languages. Such linguistic 
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training has its contribution to make to the development of our future 
citizens, at least of some of them. Several court decisions have recently 
sustained this common-sense view. 

In place of William J. Saunders, who was seriously ill, Mr. Edwin 
Price, educational counselor, John Muir Junior High School, Pasadena, 
read a paper on the “Outside Writing Interests of Junior High School 


Students.”’ In substance he said: 


In order to enrich our pupils’ composition interests and to help them to write 
well whatever they now have occasion to write, we need to know the writing 
interests of pupils of different ages, of different environments, and different 
intelligence levels. The adolescent begins to be conscious of the adult world 
and of his relation to it before he may make any adequate adjustment to it. 
We call him “green.” In this situation “he indulges in introspection; he 
idealizes; he makes new resolutions.”’ He needs, then, exercises that will 
help to fix ideals and that will make this practice of looking inward function 
normally. These considerations suggest the diary and the journal. He 
rebels, too, against anything that is not practical. This points to the social 
letter or some type of writing connected with his work. Students of emotional, 
imaginative disposition should like to write stories. 

A questionnaire based upon these hypotheses was submitted to 850 junior 
high-school students, with the following results expressed in percentages: 











FRIENDLY {Have Written Many 70% Few 30% 
LETTER bens to Write? Yes 75% No 25% 
y _ wae” ee 
ave : Many 15° Few 82% 
BUSINESS | Have Written fany 15% . vinta : _ 
LETTER | Like to Write? | Yes 30% No 61% 
(Have Kept Much 34% Little 66% 
DIARY 4 : : - —— - 
Like to Write? Yes 72% No 28% 
{Have Written Many 25% Few 72% 
STORIES ——— - en 
| Like to Write? | Yes 65% No 35% 
{Have Written | Much 107, Little 90% 
PoETRY 4 $$ 
| Like to Write? | Yes 27% No 73% 
Have Written |Many 8% Few 92% 
PLays { a - 
Like to Write? | Yes 26% No 74% 


a 
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The only writing which claims much of their interest is the diary, the letter 
of friendship, and the story. These “afford him opportunity to express exactly 
what we expect him to feel and need to express.” But the letter of friendship 


1 


cannot always be made natural in the schoolroom, and so the diary may be 


substituted. To lead pupils to spontaneous expression of noble sentiments, 


or to express themselves at all, model letters and diaries should be employed 
as decoys. Louisa Alcott’s diary is good for the girls and Judge Shute’s Real 
Diary of a Real Boy would be, if amended in spelling and grammar, fairly satis- 
factory for the boys. 


Other types of writing, of course, will be included in so far as the interests 
of the immediate group warrant them. 

Informal remarks by A. J. Cloud, assistant superintendent of the 
San Francisco schools, closed the program. He expressed his confidence 
in the value of the English instruction now given, and commented on 


the excellent English spoken by foreign delegates to the World Conference 


on Education. 


WISCONSIN COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY 
President Lella B. Kelsey, of the Wisconsin English Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, appointed a committee on the high-school course of study, as 
follows: Anna M. Mashek, La Crosse High School; Iva Wood, County 


Training School, Reedsburg; Florence Quirrin, High School, Viroqua; 
Rita B. Springhorn, Junior High School, Racine; W. E. Nichols, Wash- 
ington School, Oshkosh; J. T. Giles, State Department of Public Instruc- 


} 


tion, Madison; G. E. Teter, Milwaukee Normal School; S. A. Leonard, 


University of Wisconsin. On the basis of a questionnaire sent out by 
Professor Leonard this committee has presented in its organization’s 
English Notes a set of tentative recommendations, and asks for criticism 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


| 


] ) +} wn tt _— ] sane 
ied the tenth annua eeting 


Over one hundred and fifty persons atten 
of the California Association of English Teachers, which was held in 
Oakland, April 21, 1923.’ 


The morning program was comprised of interesting papers on a vari- 


ety of subjects. The afternoon session was devoted to the general 
topic, “Standards of Accomplishment in English Composition for Enter- 


tIn some unaccountable way the Journal received and printed in its May issue 


the minutes of the preceding year, 1922. Note the names of new officers here. 
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ing College Freshmen.” The speakers were all college teachers, but 
in the lively discussion which followed many others took part. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1923-24: president, 
Miss Anne O. Johnson, Fremont High School, Oakland; vice-president, 
Mrs. Cora P. Mackay, State Teachers’ College, San Francisco; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Alice Dillon, Fremont High School, Oakland. 

COMMITTEE ON SPEECH POSTER CONTEST 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

1. It is hoped by the committee that every schoolroom among the 
high schools and grades will display during the present session the artistic 
and inexpensive poster made for the American Better Speech Movement 
by the National Child Welfare Association (see advertisement elsewhere). 

2. A most constructive state-wide campaign for speech betterment 
centering about poster making was conducted last year by the extension 
department of the University of North Dakota. Those desiring infor- 
mation should write to this department, Grand Rapids, North Dakota. 

3. The national exhibit of speech posters, for state meetings and 
other such large assemblies, may be had from the library, Detroit Teach- 
er’s College. The payment of transportation both ways is required. 
Every school is invited to contribute posters to this exhibit. On the 
back of each poster the name of the artist, the grade represented, the 
school, and the name and address of the principal should be written. 

4. Poster contest—To stimulate further expression in the interest of 
speech betterment, the committee herewith announces a contest in the 
making of posters. ‘The contest is open to all school children of grades. 
I~XII, also to normal-school pupils. In order that the best of these 
posters may be exhibited during the next meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, and in order that they may be used effectively 
throughout the year in the national exhibit of posters, the contest will 
close November 15. 

The subject may bear upon any phase of the speech movement thus 
far stressed, as better speech or English, clear enunciation, correctness, 
voices that please and carry the message, better vocabularies, American 
ideals in the use of language. 

Posters for the contest should be sent to the committee on Speech 
Poster Contest, library, Detroit Teachers’ College. Each should be 
labeled carefully by directions given above. 

The posters will be graded on the basis of 60 per cent for the subject 
or idea presented, and 40 per cent for the artistic merit. Two com- 
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mittees will be in charge, one to judge the idea or subject, and the other, 
the art. Final awards will be made upon the joint reports of these com- 
mittees. Awards will be as follows: 

First prize will be marked as such when it is placed in the national 
exhibit, and it will be reproduced, with names of artist and school, in 
the English Journal of January or February. 

Second prize will be marked as such when it is placed in the national 
exhibit, and it will be described, with names of artist and school, in the 
English Journal of January or February. 

Third prize will be marked as such when it is added to the national 
exhibit and it will be described, with names of artist and school, in the 
English Journal of January or February. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN PROFESSORS OF ENGLISH 


One hundred and seventy universities, colleges, and associations of 
the United States, Canada, and Great Britain were represented by dele- 
gates at a Conference of British and American Professors of English, held 
in New York City from June 12 to 15. The gathering was conducted 
under the auspices of the Joint Committee appointed at a London Con- 
ference in 1920 and the American Committee of Fifty, with Columbia 
University as host. 

The note of the conference was sounded at the opening session by 
Professor George Henry Nettleton, of Yale University, who in his address 
on “Universities and the International Mind” emphasized the fraternal 
relations between British and American university men as one of the 
best supports of world-peace. 

Professor Fred Newton Scott, of the University of Michigan, who 
presided at the Wednesday morning session, read a paper on “ Improving 
the English of America—Some Obstacles.”’ Dr. Scott denounced the 
American language theory of Mr. H. L. Mencken. Reading his vernacu- 
lar presentation of the Declaration of Independence, Dr. Scott said: 
“That Mr. Mencken has failed to perceive the gulf between the sterile 
vulgarity of his performance and the massive dignity of the original is for 
Americans not a matter for ridicule, but for the horsehair shirt and the 
lash—for tears of shame and self-abasement.” Dr. Scott discussed the 
disdain of English critics for American standards of writing and the mis- 
representation of American speech by British authors from Mrs. Trollope 
down to Mr. H. G. Wells. He referred to better-speech movements now 
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under way in this country. As a means toward mutual understanding, 
Professor Scott suggested the preparation of (1) a list of words, not slang, 
used in America but not in England; (2) a list of words, not slang, used 
in England but not in America; (3) a list of grammatical constructions 
used in one country but not in the other; (4) lists of British and American 
slang; (5) tables of British and American intonations—phonetic idioms. 

“‘T would very much rather be called a teacher of reading than a pro- 
fessor of literature,” declared Dr. Henry van Dyke, of Princeton, in a 
paper on ‘‘ Talking, Reading, and Writing English in America.”’ Dr. van 
Dyke said that “the proposal to make a new American language to fit 
our enormous country may be regarded either as a specimen of American 
humor or as a serious enormity.” 

“There are,” said Professor Boas, vice-president of the English Asso- 
ciation, “‘three stages in a well-organized university, marked by different 
degrees. The first stage, the acquisition of the general knowledge which 
is to serve as a foundation, is marked by the B. A. The second stage, the 
acquisition of special knowledge and special training, is marked by the 
M.A. The third stage, devoted to the work of research (in the sense of 
exploration), is marked by the Doctorate.’ In the general knowledge of 
the first stage Dr. Boas included “some training in philosophy from Plato 
and Aristotle to William James, Bergson, and Freud,” and also training 
in chemistry and biology. The early post-graduate period should include 
“an initiation into bibliography and paleography,” which are becoming 
“increasingly essential handmaids of literary investigation.’”” Among 
precepts to the explorer who reaches “the period of real research,’ Dr. 
Boas gave these: ‘“(1) Not to begin with too ambitious a scheme; (2) 
to make sure that he has not been anticipated; (3) to count nothing com- 
mon or unclean; (4) to take with an equal mind disappointment or some 
happy gift of the gods.” 

At the general session on Thursday morning the subject of research 
was continued by Dr. H. J. C. Grierson, professor of rhetoric and English 
literature at Edinburgh University. Familiarity with Latin and Greek 
is still a need today for sound English scholarship. There is hardly a 
great poem or a great play in which the poet or dramatist did not succeed 
in doing more than he set out to do. Therefore, criticism of what is 
accomplished is more important than study of where the writer got his 
materials and what he meant to say. He closed with the advice that 
those who make departmental appointments should be influenced by what 
his teachers said concerning the candidate’s ability and spirit and not by 
evidence of research activity. 
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The commemoration of the First Folio was the theme of the general 
session on Friday morning, thus forming the climax of the year in Amer- 
ica’s wide observance of this great event in Shakespeariana. ‘The presid- 
ing officer was Dr. William Allan Neilson, president of Smith College. 

The program at the various sectional meetings was as follows: (1) 
Research and Publication, (2) Critical Theory, (3) American Literature, 
(4) The Middle Ages, (5) The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, (6) 
The Eighteenth Century, (7) The Nineteenth Century. 

GOOD EXAMPLES 

Both Teaching, a monthly magazine issued by the Emporia (Kansas) 
Normal] School, and the Kanscs Teacher, official organ of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, devoted their May issues to the teaching of Eng- 
lish. Teaching deals with all phases of high-school English and the 
Kansas Teacher with reading and literature for all years. Perhaps local 
papers elsewhere can be induced to follow these good examples 


WHO SHALL GO TO HARVARD? 

This much-discussed question has finally been settled by the adop- 
tion of the report of a faculty committee recommending that racial, reli- 
gious, and geographical considerations be ignored, but that the present 
forms of examination be more rigorously applied in order to exclude infe- 
rior students. They recommend in addition strict exclusion of candi- 
dates born to the English tongue but not writing it passably, and of low- 
grade students transferring from other colleges. Even the intelligence 
test is rejected as likely to be considered a blind for prejudiced selection. 


THE PERIODICALS? 

The Size of Classes and the Teaching Load. C.O. Davis. School 
Review, June, 1923. Two considerable investigations with classes of 
less than twenty, of twenty to thirty, and of more than thirty show that 
size of class has only a negligible influence upon effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. If the additional outside clerical labor involved in large classes 
can be cared for, such groups should be given to teachers capable of 
handling them—at higher salaries. The North Central Association 
should withdraw its rule limiting a teacher’s enrollment to 15¢ 

* This account is adapted from School and Society, of July 14. 

Only the educational magazines for May—August are surveyed in this issue. 


In October the general and literary periodicals of the same period will be reported 
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Differentiation of Method in Teaching Reading to Slow and Bright 
Pupils. George A. Goldstone. High Points, April, 1923. In Manual 
Training High (New York City) the slowest group responded only to 
memory questions, whereas the brightest group were best stimulated 
by questions requiring inference. 

Mollycoddling in the Teaching of Written Composition. Bonnie Gil- 
bert. Education, May, 1923. A teacher agreed to make no assignment. 
longer than a paragraph of eight or ten sentences and to give A on any 
paper free from a few agreed types of error; pupils agreed that one such 
error merited D. Result: a great improvement in correctness of writing 
and in respect for composition study. Pupils laugh in their sleeves at 
mollycoddling teachers. 

The Speech of the Theatre. Wilson P. Daggett. Quarterly Journal 
of Speech Education, April, 1923. The speech of the theater (New York, 
at least) is standard English, a world-language, the kept-together speech 
of the nations. Actors learn this because they must, but they rarely 
learn to use their voices well. 

Shall American Universities Adopt the British System of Debating ? 
A. Craig Baird. Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, June, 
1923. The British system, in imitation of the House of Commons, 
without team work and without judges, would not attract audiences 
or thorough preparation. The British debating is more literary but 
more superficial. The American plan does not work against the truth- 
seeking attitude. Keep the present features, but add the open forum 
and vote by the audience. 

Teaching ‘Literature’ to Undergraduates. Franklyn B. Snyder. 
School and Society, June 30, 1923. ‘“‘ The wise instructor will constantly 
be on the search for the ideas to be found in the text.’ Literature is 
“the guidebook to the museum of life.’”” This treatment will attract 
the boy, reconcile his father to us, and make our work genuinely, not 
pseudo, cultural. To it some aesthetic appreciation is to be added. 

The Freshman English Course. Homer E. Woodbridge. Educational 
Review, June, 1923. Even with the present poorly prepared, underpaid, 
overworked staff, the Freshman course might succeed if it first aroused the 
desire for self-expression, giving the student his own class as an audience, 
and only after this was accomplished introduced the study of a few 
big principles (4 la Wendell) or many little rules (4 la Woolley). The 
writing should be accompanied by a good reading course in books worth 
knowing and within the students’ power to enjoy. 
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A Freshman English Course. Stanley T. Williams. Educational 
Review, May, 1923. The future professional men should have an inten- 
sive course in the acknowledged best of English literature; not a survey 
or biographical course, but thoughtful study of the literature itself. 
Composition is less important. 

Puppet Shows in Schools. Winifred Jay. Educational Times 
(London), July, 1923. Puppet shows are becoming popular with English 
educators, especially in the middle schools. They are frequently, for 
the audience, more effective than human dramatization, and they 
furnish all the intellectual problems in construction and costuming at 
less cost in time and materials. Dolls may be used instead of specially 
carved wooden puppets. 

True-False Test in Literature and Formal English. Alice J. 
DuBreuil. Bulletin of Illinois Association of Teachers of English. An 
excellent application of the true-false plan of English work, very similar 
to A. G. Melvin’s articles in the Journal last October, but very lavishly 
supplied with sample tests. 

New Style Examinations in English at the Wadleigh High School. 
Mary P. Eaton. High Points (New York City Board of Education, 
500 Park Avenue), June, 1923. Many sorts of multiple-answer—e.g., 
best reasons, similarities, and recognition—tests combined with the true- 
false examination proved very useful in relieving both pupils and teachers 
from strain, in covering the literature better, and in securing uniformity 
in ratings. Incidentally it helps to separate composition from literature. 
The samples given are very suggestive. 

How to Make a College. Arthur Gleason. New Republic, May 2. 
Their selective process pays no attention to the name or family connec- 
tion, the racial affiliation, or social status of the candidate. Low 
scholarship disqualifies any applicant, but high scholarship does not 
necessarily lead to admission. ‘The distribution of the five hundred and 
fifty men who can enter the freshman class is as wide as possible, within 
the limitation of high scholarship, along the lines of type, family back- 
ground, geographical location, occupational interest. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 958 University Avenue, New York, 
have begun the publication of a series of pamphlets called The Reference 
Shelf, containing “briefs, bibliographies, debates, reprints of selected 
articles, and study outlines on timely topics.”” The five volumes so far 
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issued are: “Cancellation of the Allied Debt” (75 cents), “China and 
Japan”’ (50 cents), “St. Lawrence River Ship Canal” (75 cents), “ Kansas 
Court of Industrial relations” (75 cents), ‘‘The Towner-Sterling Bill”’ 
(75 cents).—Educational Progress is a series of leaflets issued by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Number 3 is “ Material for the Teaching of Citi- 
zenship in the Elementary School,” by Henry J. Peterson. One of the 
preceding numbers was devoted to the project method.—University of 
North Carolina Extension Bulletins of Vol. I are now available as follows: 
No. 7, “Attainable Standards of Municipal Programs,” 60 cents; No. 9. 
“North Carolina: Industrial and Urban,” 50 cents; No. 10, ‘‘ The Parent- 
Teacher Association, A Hand-Book for North Carolina,’ 50 cents; No. 
13, ‘Contemporary Literature, A Program for Women’s Clubs,” by J. F. 
Royster; No. 14, “Play Production for Amateurs,” by F. H. Koch and 
others, 50 cents. Of Vol. II in the same series: No. 3, ‘Literature of 
Today, A Program for Women’s Clubs,” by C. B. Royster, 50 cents; No. 
10, “The Commencement Program,” by Harold D. Meyer, 50 cents; No. 
12, ‘Recent Tendencies in the Theatre,” by Dougald MacMillan, 50 
cents; No. 14, ‘The High School Library,” by Louis R. Wilson and 
others.—The Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale for the testing of pupils’ 
reading ability in grades two through twelve is available in ten carefully 
standardized parallel forms. It can be obtained from the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, for $2.25 per hun- 
dred, including directions for use; single sample copy with directions, 10 
cents.—The same publishers also issue the Rogers Test of Mathematical 
Ability for High-School Pupils. Manual of directions, 65 cents; test 
booklets, $9.00 per hundred, sample, 10 cents.—The Haggerty Reading 
Examination, Sigma 3, is for the measurement of reading ability in grades 
five through twelve and is obtainable in forms A and B. Manual of 
directions, 30 cents; examination booklets, $1.50 per package of twenty- 
five; scoring sheets, 10 cents each. Published by the World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York.—The World Book Company are 
also the publishers of the Henmon Latin Tests and the Henmon French 
Tests. 





























REVIEWS 
THE NEW DEMOCRACY IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH! 
Here in ninety-two pages marked by clearness, directness, and vigor 

we have three sensible discussions of English as it should find a place in 
our public schools. The book takes its title from the first discussion. It 
is in the second discussion, the “ Palace of Pedagogy,’”’ however, that Mr. 
Barnes outlines the nature of English instruction for all the pupils of our 
schools and does it with a common sense that is refreshing. He concedes 
to both language and literature a high degree of self-determination. He 
assesses very judiciously the more important aspects of teaching English. 
Slang, vocabulary building, and the training of teachers are especially 
well evaluated. In the third discussion on the relation of English teach- 
ing to democratic ideals of efficiency and culture, the author contends 
that English is the most available medium by which both culture and 
efficiency may be enhanced—the practical aspect coming from composi- 
tion and the cultural aspect coming from literature. 

It is comforting to get hold of an educational book that is brief and 
clear. It is also comforting to get hold of a book that has caught much 
of the layman’s point of view in regard to sane English procedure and 
that is not cumbered by ready-made plans, devices, and tabulations. 
The controversial tone that exceeds one-half of 1 per cent enlivens the 
pages and gives them a marked slant of originality. 

This book has a timely message. Mr. Barnes has not set up a man 
of straw for the purpose of cleverly knocking down. No one except the 
habitué of educational conventions will maintain that English teaching 
has been democratized. Anyone who looks in where the actual mixing 
of the stuff goes on in the schools will in a great many cases be compelled 


” 


to admit that the process is yet “school-mastered In many square 
miles of territory in this country the urchins are creeping like snails to 
school for reading and writing as they did in the days when Jacques 
observed them. Iam not cynical in my philosophy, yet I am quite cer- 
tain that the wagging of the world for four centuries has not led to demo- 
cratized teaching of English. There is need for Mr. Barnes’s book. May 
it reach both Main Street and Back Bay. 
ORTON LOWE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

* The New Democracy in the Teaching of English. By WALTER BARNES. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1923. Pp. 9s. 
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MILTON AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


To few men is it vouchsafed the distinction of producing a monumental 
work on a great poet. Professor Havens has achieved nothing less than 
such distinction in his vast undertaking of surveying and appraising 
the influence of Milton on English poetry from 1669 to 1837.‘ Repre- 
senting the labors of fifteen years, this book is the most important contri- 
bution to the literature on Milton since the exhaustive volumes of 
Masson; and it is one of the outstanding works of literary scholarship 
in our generation. Professor Havens divides his study into three parts, 
“The Attitude of the Eighteenth Century Towards Milton,” ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of Paradise Lost,” and ‘The Shorter Poems,” supplementing his 
discussion with appendixes which tabulate exhaustively parallel passages 
from seven poets, ‘showing expressions probably borrowed from Milton,” 
and with bibliographies listing the many hundred poems which show 
Milton’s influence. In view of the indispensable service which the 
author has rendered, it seems almost ungracious to point out omissions 
in the immense array of evidence which he marshals. The reader 
rather wonders at the completeness of Professor Havens’ erudition. 
One can just note, too, the new light which he has thrown upon the use 
of the sonnet and of blank verse in the eighteenth century. The printing 
is worthy of the treatment of the subject, and the book as a whole is an 
honor to American literary scholarship. 

PAUL KAUFMAN 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON, D. C 


BOOK NOTICES 


Men Like Gods. By H. G. Wetts. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 

Pp. 327. $2.00. 

Nine earthlings are suddenly snatched into another universe parallel to but dis- 
tinct from our own. There they find human affairs roughly 3,000 years in advance of 
our present civilization. The moral, social, and political character of their life is 
obviously Wells’s chief concern, although the scientific aspects furnish the plot interest. 
Of course the fundamental part which education has played in Utopian development 
is made clear. 

As in most of Wells’s recent stories, the action and characterization, though con- 
sistent, are clearly subordinated to the presentation of the author’s thesis. This 
explains their immediate but short-lived popularity. 


tThe Influence of Milton on English Poetry. By RAyMoND DEXTER HAVENS, 


Harvard University Press, 1922. Pp. 722. $7.50. 
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Castle Conquer. By Papratc Cotum. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 

Pp. 376. 

A historical novel of an Irish rebellion eighty years ago and, in the last chapter, 
of the truce that established the Irish Free State. The heroine dies years before the 
conclusion of the story, and from the first the whole countryside crowds into the book. 
The author is clearly more interested in the struggle for freedom than in the love of 
Francis Gillick and Brighid Monagh—but that does not make the book dull. 


Contemporary American Plays. Edited with an Introduction upon Recent 
American Drama by ARTHUR HoBsON QuINN. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 382. 

Five of the most significant plays which have appeared since the author’s Repre 
sentative American Plays in 1917. The Emperor Jones (O’Neil) and a different version 
of Why Marry? (Williams) have been published before. The other three—Nice 
People (Crothers), The Hero (Emery), and To the Ladies (Kaufman and Connelly) 
are new to print. 

Danger. By ERNEST POOLE. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 297. 
$2.00. 

A somber study of the damage wrought by the desire of a world-war nurse to go 
on mothering and bossing, a desire which leads her to unconscious attempts to keep her 
victims in need of such attention. The characters are well drawn and the writing 
good. If only every ‘‘managing’’ woman might read it and recognize herself! 

The Genius of America. Studies in Behalf of the Younger Generation. By 
STUART P. SHERMAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 
268. $2.00. 

A series of brilliant essays devoted chiefly to tendencies in our present soc ial and 
intellectual life, but using historical background effectively. Teachets will find it 
thought-provoking. Excerpts might well be read to twelfth graders, and college 
freshmen might be given a chance at the volume as supplementary reading. 

The Fascinating Stranger. By BootH TARKINGTON. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. 492. $2.00. 

A volume of short stories in different veins, with subject-matter ranging from 
hoboes to ordinary children. Indubitably clever, but not all of them bearing a second 
reading well. 

Representative One-Act Plays by British and Irish Authors. Edited by BARRET1 
H. Crark. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1921. Pp. 477. 

A companion volume to the Mayorga Collection of One-Act American Plays, this 
book represents almost all the familiar English and Irish dramatists—Barrie’s plays 
and Shaw’s are withheld by the authors or publishers—and includes several unknown 
to the ordinary American teacher. An essential in the libraries of schools that empha- 
size the contemporary. 


Nature in American Literature. By NORMAN ForeRsTER. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 324. $1.75. 
A series of essays tracing the naturalistic movement from Bryant to Whitman and 
typical essayists of present century, and trying to determine with some accuracy their 
knowledge of and regard for nature. 
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Joseph Conrad: His Romantic Realism. By RutuH M. STAUFFER. Boston: 
The Four Seas Co., 1923. Pp. 122. $2.50. 

Ranks Conrad first among twentieth-century writers in English on the ground that 
he has both the impersonal attitude of the realist and the romanticist’s perception of 
the nobility of life. our chapters and an extensive bibliography. 

Of What Use Are Common People? By Hetnricu E. Bucunorz. Baltimore 
Warwick & York, 1923. Pp. 251. 

The author gravely fears that the people of the United States are becoming so 
sharply divided into groups by economic and social interests and by various pet 
theories, both radical and conservative, as to endanger our future quite as much as 
sectional feeling would do. His style though not always elegant rarely fails to be 
pungent, and his thinking is at least vigorous and sincere. 

University of Chicago Poems. By Epwtn HERBERT Lewis. Chicago: Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. 32. $.75. 

The Alma Mater song of the University together with the official poems of the 
following occasions: memorial exercises for President Harper, dedication of Harper 
Library, and dinner to Martin A. Ryerson upon his resignation as chairman of the 
Trustees. 

Literature and Life. Book III. By Epwin GREENLAW and DupDLey H. MILEs. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1923. Pp. 629. 

An anthology for Grade XI, arranged according to topics—as, e.g., “The National 
Ideal,’ “‘Men and Manners.” Copious in its supply of material. 

Studies in English World-Literature. By Ott1s BEDNEY SPERLIN. New York: 
The Century Co., 1923. Pp. 526. 

This third volume of the Century Studies in Literature, intended for the eleventh 
grade presents the thought and feeling, not only of Great Britain, but also of Canada, 
South Africa, India, Australia. English, Irish, and colonial, classic, and contemporary 
stand side by side, the book being organized on the basis of subjects treated. Much 
that is new, especially in the poetry, which fills half the space. 

Mississippi Valley Beginnings. An Outline of the Early History of the Earlier 
West. By Henry E, Cuampers. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1922. Pp. 380. 

Especially full treatment of Louisiana (proper). Many interesting and little 
known details of the early history of the Central United States. 

The New Latin America. By J. WaARsHAW. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1922. Pp. 415. 

An authoritative account of the Latin America that is still to become known to the 
mass of our citizens. Fine illustrations throughout the book and a number of excellent 
maps in the appendix contribute to the serviceableness as well as to the attractiveness 
of the book. 

A Short History of the World. By H.G. Wertts. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Pp. 455. $4.00. 

Briefer than the more famous Outline, and better told. The typography is much 
better, and excellent half-tones have replaced the line drawings of the earlier work. 
It should prove a popular “home reading” book. 
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Directing Study. By HArotp Lioyp MILLER. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1923. Pp. 377. 
A book for teachers in junior and senior high schools, normal schools and colleges 

of education. The writer aims to make extremely definite and concrete a point of 

view that shall develop creative thinking and respect for the individual mind. The 
style is whimsical and provocative, the organization of topics not obvious. The book 
repays the labor of reading. 

Silent Reading. A Study of the Various Types. By CHARLES HUBBARD JUDD 
and Guy THomaAs BUSWELL. University of Chicago Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 23, November 1922. Pp. 160. 

The first scientific investigation of the reading processes of high-school pupils. 
Changes in the purposes of reading—to get the story, to answer questions, to find 
peculiar words, to paraphrase, to find transitive verbs, etc.—produce sweeping changes 
in the behavior of the eyes. The eye movements indicate essentially different mental 
processes. To train in analytical reading is not to train in straight-ahead reading 
it may even be to hinder it. Pupils should be given special training in each of the 
types of reading which we consider important. 


High School English. By a Committee, REwey BELLE ING Is, Chairman. 
St. Paul: Capital Supply Co., 1922. Pp. 99. 25 cents. 


A progressive state syllabus with several outstanding features. (1) Every point 
in the curriculum is founded upon the majority opinion of the teachers who answered 
a statewide questionnaire. (2) It has unusually helpful bibliographies. (3) It provides 
lessons in the use of the library 1) It requires public speaking during part of the 


third year. (5) It makes suggestions for co-operation between teachers of English 
and those of other subjects. Although it provides minima in everything else, it fails 
to set up any standards in language power. 


Curriculum Construction. By W.W. CHARTERS. New York: The Macmillan 
Co.,1923. Pp. 352. 
This book is in two parts: the theory of curriculum construction, historically 


and analytically considered; and separate studies as they have been prepared by 
investigation for inclusion in school curricula. 


Adolescence and High-School Problems. By Ratpn W. PRINGLE. With 
Introduction by Lotus D. Corrman. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1922. Pp. 386. 

Seven chapters on the psychology of adolescence are followed by an illuminating 
group—twelve in number—on the special problems of the high school from the point of 
view of the earlier chapters. Curriculum, social activities, sex education, literary 
societies, debating, journalism, athletics—all are considered as elements in the solution 
of the central problem, the problem of adjustment of the boys and girls to the outer 


world. 


How to Use the Dictionary. By Martin C. FLaAnerty. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1923. Pp. 108. $1.25. 
A readable and simple setting forth of the riches offered by the good dictionary 
and of economical ways of availing one’s self of them. The mischievous character of 
counterfeits masquerading under the name of dictionary is clearly shown. Very 


helpful. 
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